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ae What the Association for the 
e Study of Negro Life 
and History Is 





= | 1. Organized in Chicago, September 8, 1915. 
See 2. Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, Oc- 
tober 3, 1915. 


; 8. Brought out the first number of THe Journat or Necro His- 
tory, January 1, 1916, and since that date has published this 
scientific magazine regularly every quarter. 


Its Purposes: 
ak To collect sociological and historical data. 
To publish books on Negro life and history. 


To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. | 


To bring about harmony between the races by interpreting the 
one to the ; 


_1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Julius Goldman, 
Morton D. Hull, Oswald Garrison Villard, Harvey Ingham, 
Robert R. Moton, James H. Dillard, and Joel E. Spingarn. 
- 2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. 
= Hoffman, Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, 
H. N. Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, Charles 
E. Chapman, J. Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 


Its Achievements: 
1. It has directed the attention of investigators to this neglected 
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2. It has extended the circulation of Tue Journa or Necro His- 
_ tory into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
8. It has peteied eighteen volumes of articles and documents 
4 

5. 






giving which are generally unknown. 

It has produced twenty monographs on Negro life and history. 

It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 
_ classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
= - Munities toward the Negro. 

. 6. ‘Tt has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on the 

~. Negro which have been made accessible to the public in the 
Library of Congress. 

7. It has had ten men trained for research in social science 

and for instruction in colleges and universities. 
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RACIAL ATTITUDES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
TEXTBOOKS OF THE SOUTH 


This paper is a reduced account of the first wing of a 
project to ascertain the nature of the attitudes relative to 
the Negro as reflected in American History textbooks. The 
investigation has been limited to those books used in the 
states of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. These states, in a rough 
manner, constitute what is known as the South. 

In any study of racial attitudes relative to the Negro, 
it is natural that one should turn to the South. Here the 
presumption is that such attitudes will be found and the 
reflections of them more clearly defined than elsewhere. 
In both the past and present the bulk of the Negro popula- 
tion has been concentrated in this area. Eleven of these 
states were members of the Confederacy. All of the six- 
teen States have separate school systems. Moreover, if 
the interpretation of Ulrich B. Phillips is to be accepted, 
the South ‘‘... is a land with unity despite its diversity, 
with a people having common joys and common sorrows, 
and above all, as to the white folk a people with a common 
resolve indomitably maintained—that it shall be and 
remain a white man’s country. The consciousness of a 
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function in these premises, ... is the cardinal test of a 
Southerner and the central theme of Southern history.’” 
Finally, the South has been sensitive to and actively in- 
terested in the materials of its history books.’ 

Out of a total population of 40,761,751° in these sixteen 
States, there are 5,847,233* children enrolled in school. 
What attitudes are generated in the classroom relative to 
the 9,420,747° minority residing in this same area? Of 
this total school enrollment, 2,248,816° are Negro children. 
It is especially interesting to examine the materials pre- 
sented these latter children concerning themselves. 

The books used have covered the whole sweep of United 
States history in which the Negro has participated. The 
whole pattern has been broken up into five schedules for 
the reflection of racial attitudes. These five topics are: 
I. The Picture of Slavery. II. Anti-Slavery and Abolition. 
III. The Negro in the Reconstruction. IV. ‘‘Progress”’ 
Since Emancipation. V. The Negro as a Soldier. 

The reflections of attitudes in the textbooks have been 
indicated in two ways generally. First, by what has been 
said or implied; secondly, by what has been omitted. In 
neither case can completeness be claimed for the analyses. 
A sentence or a paragraph lifted from its context seldom 
carries the full import. However, in each instance the 
tone of the author quoted has been preserved as nearly 
as possible. 

The analysis of the attitudes shown by omissions calls 
forth a special carefulness. Every omission may not in- 
dicate a racial attitude. It is to be remembered that the 
task of compressing the history of the United States 

1 Ulrich B. Phillips, ‘‘The Central Theme of Southern History,’’ Amer- 
ican Historical Review, Vol. 34 (Oct., 1928), p. 31. 

* See Bessie L. Pierce, Public Opinion and the Teaching of History (New 
York, Knopf), 1926, p. 136 ff. 

*U. S. Census, 1930. 

*Based on W. J. Cooper, Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-30. 


*U. 8S. Census, 1930. 
*W. J. Cooper, op. cit. 
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within one volume necessitates a considerable selection 
of materials. The danger here of too close criticism is as 
great as the failure of incomplete investigation. 

To guard against this error, many elements which from 
several points of view have significance in American 
history have been eliminated. The eliminated materials 
include topics sometimes as broad as the Negro in the 
Colonization of America; the fall of Crispus Attucks in 
the Boston Massacre, which may be compared with the 
ride of Paul Revere; the Free Negro, who in the midst 
of a slave system numbered 487,970 (1860) and in one 
city (New Orleans) as far back as 1836, ‘855 free persons 
of color paid taxes on property assessed at $2,464,470 and 
owned 620 slaves.’” 

Obviously, it does not fall within the limits of this study 
to advocate what attitudes should be reflected or what 
elements relative to the Negro should be included in 
United States histories.* The aim here is objective record- 
ing and analysis. 


THE PICTURE OF SLAVERY? 


The question of slavery has been a persistent issue in 
American history. It is therefore interesting to examine 
the presentations of the life and living conditions of the 
slaves themselves. Most of the authors studied introduce 
the pupil to American Negro Slavery with the simple an- 
nouncement of the landing of ‘‘twenty Negroes to be 


™The quotation is from Stone, The Negro in the South. U. B. Phillips 
gives a chapter to the Free Negro in American Negro Slavery (New York, 
D. Appleton Co.), 1927. 

®*General accounts may be obtained by consulting C. G. Woodson, The 
Negro in Our History (Washington, Associated Publishers), 1929; B. J. 
Brawley, A Social History of the American Negro (New York, Macmillan 
Co.), 1921. 

®*See A. B. Hart, Slavery and Abolition, The American Nation, Vol. 16 
(New York, Harper & Bros.), 1906; Federic Bancroft, Slave-Trading in the 
Old South (Baltimore, J. H. Furst Co.), 1931; U. B. Phillips, op. cit.; 
W. E. B. DuBois, The Suppression of the African Slave Trade (New York, 
Longman, Grene & Co.), 1904. 
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used as slaves’’ at Jamestown in 1619. Barker, Webb, 
and Dodd add this interpretation to the simple statement: 
‘¢’ . : Thus began a practice or an institution that was 
to influence the future history of the United States deeply 
for both good and evil.’ Fite observes that ‘‘. . . from 
this event the institution of black slavery in the United 
States took its beginning.’’" Evans in speaking of the 
landing of the twenty Negroes says, ‘‘The Negroes had 
been captured on the coast of Africa. They were very 
docile, easily managed and made excellent field hands. 
This was the beginning of slavery in what is now the 
United States.’’’? Waddy Thompson in an earlier discus- 
sion of the Spanish in America says, ‘‘The Spaniards 
found better laborers in Negroes brought from Africa, for 
Negroes are easily managed and are capable of the hardest 
physical labor.’’* 


Most of the authors seek to justify the importation of 
Negroes as slaves. ‘‘In those days few persons in the 
world opposed slavery. Even Kings and Queens made 
money out of the slave traffic.’”"* ‘‘Slavery was common 
throughout the world at that time, and its extension to 
these new lands was natural.’’* ‘‘At that time slavery 
was not looked upon as an evil.’’’® According to Evans, 
‘‘This was the beginning of Negro slavery in our country. 
The Negroes were good field hands, being able to stand the 
summer heat better than the white man. They were easy 


* Eugene C. Barker, Walter P, Webb, and W. E. Dodd, The Growth of 
a Nation (Evanston, Row Peterson Co.), 1931, p. 89. 

“Emerson D. Fite, History of the United States (New York, Henry 
Holt Co.), 1926, p. 33. 

* Lawton B. Evans, Essential Facts in American History (Boston, Benj. 
Sanborn Co.), 1914, p. 53. 

%Waddy Thompson, History of the People of the United States (At- 
lanta, D. O. Heath Co.), 1930, p. 20. 

%Waddy Thompson, A History of the United States (Atlanta, D. C. 
Heath Co.), 1919, p. 56. 

* Eugene ©. Barker, Walter P. Webb, and W. E. Dodd, op. cit., p. 41. 

* Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley, A First Book in American 
History (New York, Macmillan Co.), 1930, p. 264. 
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to control, and not expensive to support. Even kings and 
queens gave it their sanction and encouraged ships to go 
to Africa to buy the unhappy negroes and sell them in 
any part of the world in which they could find a mar- 
ket.’"7 On page 19 the author continues with amplifica- 
tion, ‘‘In those days it was not considered wrong to hold 
the Negroes in slavery. There were many who believed 
that the condition of the Negro was improved by bring- 
ing him from the darkness of Africa and putting him 
into civilized and Christian communities. Therefore, the 
slave trade flourished.’”* All along, the author emphasizes 
the point that the slave ships were from New England. 
‘““The warm climate was favorable to African labor and, 
once introduced, the system of slavery spread rapidly. 
The natural result of slavery was to degrade manual 
labor.’”® Halleck gives a more historical approach to his 
topic The Ownership of Human Beings, saying, ‘‘ History 
shows that from early times man owned slaves who were 
as much under the control of their masters as oxen. Slav- 
ery was then thought merciful, because prisoners of war 
were often killed unless they were kept as slaves.’’° The 
author continues by pointing out that New England ship 
owners made money by bringing ship loads of slaves to 
America. The New Englanders declared the slaves were 
better off, and cotton planters ‘‘. . . declared that the 
Bible approved of slavery, and came to believe that it 
was a benefit to the Negro.’’! After showing this joint 
responsibility, the author concludes, ‘‘If the climate had 
been different, the South might have been the first to in- 
sist that slaves should be freed.’’” 


Lawton B. Evans, First Lessons in American History (Boston, Benj. 
H. Sanborn Co.), 1914, p. 44. 

* Ibid., p. 119. 

* William Backus Guitteau, The History of the United States (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co.), 1930, p. 75. 

Reuben P. Halleck, History of Our Country for Higher Grades (At- 
lanta, American Book Co.), 1929, p. 335. 

*" Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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In so far as the responsibility for the establishing of the 
practice and the continuance of the institution of slavery, 
some texts continually emphasize that Great Britain and 
the North ‘‘Each had a hand in the establishing of Negro 
slavery.’’* ‘‘By this time [Treaty of Utrecht, 1713] 
Negro slavery had been recognized by law in every North 
American colony, and the total slave population was about 
300,000.’ According to Mace, the soil, climate, and lead- 
ing occupation favored slavery.” 

In answer to the question which might naturally arise 
as to why slavery grew in the South and tended to disap- 
pear in the North, the authors without exception give an 
answer based upon economics and geography. On page 90 
Iatané is definite in the statement that ‘‘Economic condi- 
tions rather than anything else determined the distribu- 
tion of slaves.’’ Again, slavery had never been widespread 
in the North ‘‘. .. where economic conditions were unsuited 
to it.’”* Under the topic Why Fewer Slaves in the North, 
Barker, Webb, and Dodd are explicit, insisting, ‘‘The 
slaves could not be profitably employed on the small, half 
sterile farms of New England ... The great tobacco and 
rice fields of the South, however, were the natural home 
of slavery in America. Climate and occupation were 
there perfectly suited to the needs and abilities of the 
slaves. In short, slaves were numerous where numbers 
could be used to advantage, and few where their labor 
was small. Distribution was a matter of dollars and cents, 
not moral sentiment. In fact, there was little feeling 
against slavery.’”*’ Beard and Beard’s conclusion of the 
economic interpretation may be contrasted with the last 


* Waddy Thompson, A History of the United States, p. 272. 

* John H. Latane, History of the American People (Atlanta, Allyn and 
Bacon), 1930, p. 90. 

* William H. Mace and George Petrie, American School History (Chi- 
cago, Rand McNally Co.), 1927, p. 32. 

* John H. Latane, op. cit. See also Reuben P. Halleck, op. cit., pp. 148, 
278. 

* Bugene C. Barker, Walter P. Webb, and W. E. Dodd, op. cit., p. 332. 
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statement above: ‘‘When the Constitution was adopted, 
slavery was lawful in all the Northern states except 
Massachusetts; there were almost as many bondmen in 
New York as in Georgia... All told, however, there were 
only about forty thousand in the North against nearly 
seven hundred thousand in the South and most of the 
Northern slaves were domestic servants, not laborers nec- 
essary to keep the mills going or the fields under cultiva- 
tion .. . In both sections of the country there had long 
existed a strong opposition to slavery on moral and eco- 
nomic grounds.’’* 

In describing the actual living and working conditions 
of the slaves these authors vary from a use of descriptive 
language to a definite selection and dwelling on of the 
lighter phases. ‘‘Slavery was no crime; it was an actual 
benefit to the slaves. The beneficial effects of slavery were 
proved, they [the slave owners] said, by the fact that the 
slaves were happier, more comfortable, and more intelli- 
gent than their ancestors in Africa, and it was believed 
that they were better off in bondage than they would be 
if they were free.’’® 

A contrasting emphasis is presented by Guitteau. After 
pointing out that slavery at first existed in all of the 
colonies, the author remarks that ‘‘harsh laws governed 
the treatment of slaves. They were the absolute property 
of their masters, and had no redress even against the 
most cruel and inhuman treatment.’”*° Under the general 
topic of Slavery in the United States in 1850, this same 
author points out that for the fifteen free states there 
were fifteen slave states with a total population of nine 
and one-half million, 377,000 of which was slave. ‘‘On 
the large plantations of the lower South, the slaves usually 

* Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, History of the United States (New 
York, Macmillan Co.). 

* Ibid., p. 433. This is a discussion on the attitude of the South relative 
to slavery in the District of Columbia. 

* William B. Guitteau, op. cit., p. 85 
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worked under overseers. Too often the overseers were 
ignorant, brutal men, whose chief concern was to get 
as much work as possible out of each hand.’’*! 

Most of the historians fail to discuss the education and 
instruction of the slave. Guitteau thus takes this up on 
page 358. ‘‘To teach a slave to read or write was in most 
Southern States a crime. A few of the states permitted the 
owner, but no one else, to instruct his slaves in reading or 
writing. But as a rule slaves were kept in the darkest 
ignorance. The South reasoned rightly the education of 
slaves would make them discontented with their lot. The 
slaves were occasionally instructed in religion; they were 
taught to believe in God, and that slavery was in accord 
with His will.’’ 

The general tone of Guitteau is not characteristic. Mar- 
shall, in his American History, after pointing out that the 
small plantation owners usually worked with the slaves, 
indicates that ‘‘On large plantations the field supervision 
was usually given to an overseer who was assisted by 
one or more slave foremen . . . Owners instructed their 
overseers to look after the well-being of their slaves, 
to see that the slaves’ quarters were kept clean, that the 
food and clothing were sufficient, and that the sick were 
given attention. The overseers were to maintain obedience 
and to see that tasks were punctually and carefully per- 
formed. They were warned not to be cruel, and if punish- 
ments were necessary, to give it when they were not angry. 
In spite of these instructions there were occasional cases 
of cruelty. The most common type of punishment was 
whipping.’ ’*” 

How did the slaves fare? According to Evans, ‘‘The 
condition of the slaves generally was not a hard one. They 
were well cared for with good cabins to live in and plenty 
to eat. All day long they worked in the fields and at night 

" Tbid., p. 367. 


* Thomas M. Marshall, American History (New York, Maemillan Co.), 
1930, pp. 342 ff. 
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sang their songs around the fires of the negro quarters. 
For generations they had known no other conditions, and 
most of them were content to remain as they had been 
born.’’* In his volume for the elementary grades the 
picture is similar. The traditional picture is painted in 
more detail in American History. ‘‘ Although he was in a 
state of slavery, the Negro of plantation days was usually 
happy. He was fond of the company of others and liked 
to sing, dance, crack jokes, and laugh; he admired bright 
colors and was preud to wear a red or yellow bandana. 
He wanted to be praised, and he was loyal to a kind 
master or overseer. He was never in a hurry, and was 
always ready to let things go until the morrow. Most 
of the planters learned that not the whip, but loyalty based 
upon pride, kindness, and reward, brought the best re- 
turns.’’** Tryon and Lingley say, labor was relieved from 
time to time by amusements. There were dances and trips 
to some neighboring towns to see a circus. ’Possum and 
’coon hunts were common. The slaves were fond of music 
and singing. They played such instruments as the banjo 
and the fiddle.* 


These authors, however, show a darker side of planta- 
tion life as well. ‘‘ Punishments on the plantation depended 
on the master and the overseer. If they were cruel, the 
slaves might be whipped severely for being slow or negli- 
gent in their work; if they were more kind, the slaves 
might be treated more gently. Some owners even burned 
marks on their slaves when the latter committed some 
crime. On the other hand, some whites lived all their 
lives on plantations without seeing a slave so much as 
whipped. Some slave owners were almost as fond of their 
Negroes as they were of their families.’’*® Again, in speak- 

* Lawton B. Evans, Essential Facts in American History, p. 348. 

“Thomas M. Marshall, op. cit., p. 342 ff. 

* Rolla M. Tryon and Charles R. Lingley, The American People and Na- 
tion (Atlanta, Ginn and Co.), 1927, p. 425. 
* Toid. 
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ing of the field hands: ‘‘They performed the hard work 
in the cotton fields. Their hours of work were long, from 
sunrise to sunset. Some Negroes served as ‘drivers’ and 
waked up the workers in the morning or drove them to 
the fields when they were late.’’*" 

In the textbooks there is scant reference to ‘‘the trip 
over’’ in the slave ships, save to say that the slavers were 
New Englanders. Against this general tendency, Beard 
and Bagley speak of the slaves as being ‘‘torn from their 
homes in Africa.’’ On page 74 in speaking of the hard- 
ships of the bond servants the authors state that ‘‘Like 
the Negro slaves, the bond servants were crowded into the 
ships.’’** Muzzey makes the simple statement that ships 
from the West Indies brought the Negroes to seaport 
towns such as Boston, Newport, New York and Philadel- 
phia.* ‘‘They (slaves) were brought to America by slave- 
traders who went to the coast of Africa with cargoes of 
bright-colored cloth and rum. The slavers ‘‘. . . were able 
to kidnap Negroes or to find native chiefs who would ex- 
change a batch of slaves for the cloth and rum.’’*° ‘‘By 
fair means or foul they seized Negroes in Africa and 
crowded Southern ports with vessels freighted by human 
eargoes.’”*? ‘‘Then began the horrible ‘middle passage’ 
back to America in which often a large proportion of the 
wretched Negroes died. Many were disposed of in West 
Indian ports ... During colonial times no protest seems 
to have arisen against the inhumanity and wickedness of 
this traffic.’’* 

There is no account of ‘‘slave-breeding’’ in any of the 
textbooks. The accounts of auctioning are either brief or 

* Tbid., p. 426. 


*% Charles A. Beard and William OC. Bagley, History of the American Peo- 


ple, p. 74. 
*° David S. Muzzey, History of the American People, p. 82. 


“Rolla M. Tryon and Charles R. Lingley, op. cit., p. 130. 

“Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, op cit., p. 40. 

“James A. James and Albert H. Sanford, American History (New York, 
Charles Secribner’s Sons), 1925, p. 134. 
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descriptive, generally. ‘‘The price of a good field hand 
rose from $250 in 1815 to $500 in 1840.’ Louisiana 
sugar planters believed it good economy to ‘‘work off’’ 
their stock of Negroes about once in seven years and then 
buy an entire new set of hands. 


Although many of the textbooks are profusely illus- 
trated, there are not many pictures of Negroes. Most of 
these fall in the period of this chapter. All of them are 
pictures of groups or ‘‘types’’; there is no photograph or 
illustration of any sort of individual Negroes as personali- 
ties. The most common illustration shows a group of 
Negroes in a cotton ‘‘patch.’’ 


Barker, Webb, and Dodd present three pictures which 
fall under this chapter. Under the caption ‘‘The First 
Cotton Gins Were Crude Machines,’’ two Negroes are 
‘‘working’’ the gin and a Negro woman has a basket on 
her head. There are two little Negro children around. 
Two white men dressed as planters and a little white girl 
daintily dressed are in the immediate background.** On 
page 411, a slave father, mother, and a boy are bowing 
and greeting the master and his wife who are on the man- 
sion porch. The title of the picture is: ‘‘A Family Call- 
ing at the Mansion to Give Holiday Greetings to Their 
Master and Mistress.’’ Under ‘‘Calling Slaves to Work,’’ 
a barefoot and coarsely dressed slave is blowing a ram or 
cow horn. The first two pictures are in colors as are most 
of the illustrations of the volume. 

The only picture of a Negro in Beard and Bagley’s 
First Book in American History is one in which a Negro 
appears in a group at the head of Garrison’s Paper. In 
the History of the American People there are two pictures 
which fall into this general period. On page 449 there is 
‘‘Loading Cotton on Mississippi River Boat at New Or- 
leans.’’ On page 402 ‘‘Life Among the Negroes Before the 


* William G. Guitteau, op. cit., p. 269. 
“Pp. 335. 
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Civil War”’ is a very clear picture with the watermelon in 
the foreground, a banjo picker, a dog, an old Negro with 
cane, a little Negro girl, and a Negro woman leaning against 
a house—all look fat and smiling. Chadsey shows one of the 


few indoor pictures. A Negro orchestra is playing in ‘‘A 
Southern Ball Room.’ 


Eggleston’s ‘‘ Jefferson and The Negro’’ shows Jeffer- 
son and a white boy on horses and an old Negro on foot.* 
‘‘Old Time Slave Quarters’’ is a picture with two shab- 
bily dressed Negro girls about six years old holding a pail 
together. Their legs and feet are bare. There are three 
cabins in the background with a Negro mother holding 
a Negro baby in her arms.” ‘‘Whitney’s Cotton Gin’’ shows 
a bare-legged Negro boy with folded arms, leaning against 
a large sized cotton gin.** On page 396 many Negroes are 
picking cotton in ‘‘A Cotton Field.’’ In this same volume, 
under the caption ‘‘Primitive Plowing,’’ a ragged Negro 
is behind an ox and plow.* 


The other pictures falling under this period may be sum- 
marized briefly: Black men pulling hogsheads of tobacco 
on the wharves; a Negro boy standing in a tobacco field ;*4 
a Negro servant in the background while ‘‘Jefferson [is] 
congratulating Louis and Clark on Their Success’’;*? 
slaves and indented servants at work on a Southern plan- 
tation;** a group of Negroes with heads and feet bare 
standing about fifty yards from the mansion watching the 


“ Chadsey, Weinberg, Miller, America in the Making, p. 121. 


“Edward Eggleston, A First Book in American History (Atlanta, Ameri- 
ean Book Co.) 1920, p. 132. 


“ Evans, First Lessons in American History, p. 126; see also Tryon and 
Lingley, op. cit., p. 425. 

“W. B. Guitteau, op. cit., p. 254. 

“ Ibid., p. 478. 

Reuben P. Halleck, op. cit., p. 59. 


* John H. Latane, op. cit., p. 82. 
© Ibid., p. 260. 


** Riley, Chandler, and Hamilton, (Richmond, Va., Riley and Chandler) 
1910, p. 139. 
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white folks on the steps;** an overseer on horse watching 
poorly dressed slaves in a cotton field.” 

The picture of slavery which the average pupil in these 
sixteen States receives approximates that of docile 
Negroes with strong backs imported from Africa. Even 
kings and queens encouraged the slave trade, which was 
carried on in New England ships. Because of the warm 
climate, soil, and the invention of the cotton gin, slavery 
spread in the South and tended to disappear in the North. 
The life of the slave was simple and coarse but was not 
hard, for the Negroes were good natured and sang songs 
during and after their work. 


ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABOLITION’? 


The whole movement against slavery in the United 
States is generally divided into two periods. The year 
1831, in a rough manner, separates anti-slavery from aboli- 
tion. The anti-slavery spirit emphasized persuasion, vol- 
untary emancipation, and colonization. In contrast, the 
method of the Abolitionists were positive and aggressive. 
The beginnings of the anti-slavery movement were modest 
enough. ‘‘The great mass of the American people in the 
opening decades of the nineteenth century probably did 
not think very much about slavery one way or the other.’”" 
Several of the patriot fathers who framed the Constitu- 
tion were strongly opposed to slavery, but they thought 
that the Union was so important that it should not be en- 
dangered by a quarrel over slavery itself.°*° Most of the 
authors are sure to mention that Washington and Jeffer- 
son were opposed to slavery. According to Beard and 


“Tryon and Lingley, op. cit., p. 411. 

*°Vannest and Smith, Socialized History of United States (New York, 
Charles Secribner’s Sons), 1931, p. 267. 

For general accounts see Edward Channing, History of the United 
States, Vol 6, (New York, Macmillan Co.), 1926; A. B. Hart, Slawery and 
Abolition. Good bibliographies to the special works. 

* Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley, The History of the American 
People, p. 367. 

5 Beard and Bagley, History of the American People, p. 365. 
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Bagley, Washington provided in his will that his own 
slaves should be set free after the death of his wife. Jef- 
ferson believed that slavery was contrary to every prin- 
ciple of human justice and could not endure forever.”® 


Beard and Beard in a discussion of the formation of the 
Constitution indicates that ‘‘By various routes the morals 
of slavery came under review, Gouverneur Morris deliv- 
ered his mind and heart on the subject, denouncing it as a 
wicked institution and the curse of heaven on the states in 
which it prevailed. Fite is the only author to explain 
that the slaveholder Jefferson had a clause in the rough 
draft of the Constitution condemning the King for the 
slave traffic. Jefferson is quoted as saying that the North 
felt a little tender under his censure of the King, for they 
(the Northerners) had made considerable profit as car- 
riers.* 

The aim of the American Colonization Society—or- 
ganization for anti-slavery effort—was to transport the 
free Negroes to Africa. ‘‘Several thousand were sent to 
Liberia. None of the colonization schemes were really 
successful.’’* The authors vary in presenting the reasons 
for this failure. ‘‘It soon became clear that American 
Negroes did not want to leave the United States and 
those that did go to Africa seldom lived through the hard- 
ships of colonization.’ ‘‘. . . It was like trying to bail 
out the sea with a dipper. More Negroes were born into 
slavery within a week than were restored to Africa in fif- 
teen years.’"** Two authors, Stevenson and West, refer 
to Liberia as the Negro Republic. 


* Beard and Bagley, op. cit., p. 366. 
© Beard and Beard, op. cit., p. 182. 


"Emerson D. Fite, op cit., p. 260 ff; see also Evans, Essential Facts 
in American History, p. 299; also James and Sanford, op. cit., p. 241. 


@ James and Sanford, op. cit., p. 315 (footnote). 


“Henry E. Bourne and Elbert J. Benton, op. cit., (American History), 
p. 326. 


“David S. Muzzey, op. cit., p. 235. 
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Approval of the views and tactics of the Southern-led 
anti-slavery societies is virtually unanimous.® This view 
falls in with the general tone of most of the histories that 
the South dominated by a most liberal spirit was simply 
the victim of the hard law of economics and the unreason- 
ing attack of the Abolitionists. ‘*. .. The problem of free- 
ing slaves in the South was very different from that of the 
North. There were a multitude of slaves in the South. 
They represented a great amount of money. It did not 
seem fair to free them by law without paying the owners 
their value .. . quite as difficult was the question what to 
do with the Negroes, if they were freed. Poor and igno- 
rant they would certainly be, if freed; and it was believed 
that they would also become vagabonds and nuisances and 
a burden on the communities in which they lived.’’® 

This view is emphasized over and over again. It is a 
little more complete than the usual presentation, but it is 
characteristic. These same authors on page 334, under 
the topic The North and South Drift Apart show that 
‘<’. . In the South there were many slaves, and there 
seemed no practical way to free them . . . the owners 
could not afford to free them without compensation. Free 
Negroes were not wanted in the community but, if they 
were freed, there was no way to get rid of them.’’® 
Latané asks, in a discussion of the problem of the free 
Negro, ‘‘If the free Negro was considered a menace in the 
free states, is it strange that he was so considered in 
the slave states?’’® 

As to why the South with this leadership in the early 
movement later turned a deaf ear to consideration of free- 
ing the bondmen, the authors are unanimous in the view 

© According to Franklin D. Riley, J. A. Chandler and J. D. Hamilton in 
Our Republic, prior to 1927 the South had five-sixths of all anti-slavery socie- 
ties, and in three years (1824-26) about two thousand slaves were freed in 
North Carolina alone. 

“ Barker, Webb, Dodd, op. cit., p. 333. 

* Ibid. 

* John H. Latane, op. cit., p. 335. 
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that the economic cause was overwhelming. Another fac- 
tor which the textbooks emphasize as a force in determining 
the attitude of the South was the Northern Abolitionists. 
In a consideration of this topic the authors take up Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison and John Brown as types. Roughly 
three-fourths of the authors quote either the ‘‘I will be 
heard’’ statement of Garrison, or the ‘‘Constitution is a 
covenant with death and an agreement with hell’’ state- 
ment, or both. 

According to Fish, Garrison ‘‘. .. regarded slavery with 
burning indignation. He believed that every slave owner 
was a sinner ... nothing else in the world seemed worth 
while, if slavery remained. He refused to recognize the 
United States Constitution, because it recognized slav- 
ery.’’®? ‘These men wished all slaves freed at once, with- 
out regard to consequences. Their leader was William 
Lloyd Garrison. He published a fiery paper called The 
Inberator.’’”° 

Some authors present a different approach. The aboli- 
tionists are not looked on so much as crusaders, rather 
‘*Stirred by the prevailing spirit of reform, the people of 
the United States were turning instinctively to more and 
more democracy ... and to the promotion of happiness 
among all classes. It was in response to this spirit of the 
age as well as to the stimulus given to the anti-slavery 
agitation by the debate over the Missouri Compromise that 
the sentiment rose to a limited extent in the Northern 
States, which had freed their own slaves, in favor of fore- 
ing immediate and unconditional emancipation of the black 
in the Southern States, where slavery existed.’”! This 
same author considers Garrison a spokesman for the new 
ideas, and his utterances in line with the ‘‘equality and 
inalienable right clauses’’ of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Guitteau says Garrison tried legal means first 

Carl R. Fish, History of America (Atlanta, American Book Co.), 1925, 
. 332. 

‘ ” William H. Mace and George Petrie, American School History, p. 269. 

“Emerson D. Fite, op. cit., p. 299. 
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‘« . . eventually Garrison became convinced that emanci- 
pation could not be brought about by constitutional 
means.’”? To Marshall, hate was matched by hate. ‘‘For 
the slave holder Garrison knew no merey. His stinging 
words cut deep into the pride of the South and made the 
name of Garrison hated more than that of any other 
abolitionist.’ 

Strong as are some of the views and passions con- 
cerning Garrison, these are over-matched by the discus- 
sions of John Brown. Brown figured in two outstanding 
episodes. The new Kansas territory clash and the ‘‘af- 
fair’? at Harper’s Ferry in 1859. John Brown to Evans 
represented ‘‘the most fanatical of the Abolitionists.’’ 
In the History of the United States the pupil meets 
Brown first in Kansas where, after the ‘‘sack’’ of Law- 
rence, ‘‘that crime was avenged by John Brown and a 
small band of anti-slavery sympathizers who in a single 
night dragged six pro-slavery followers from their cabins 
at Ossawatomie [sic] . . . butchered them in cold blood.’’ 
Fite adds, ‘‘Brown ... believed in God and at the same 
time in ‘keeping his powder dry’.’’* The attempt at Har- 
per’s Ferry is described as a daring but unsuccessful at- 
tempt to free the slaves. In following up the discussion 
of the Kansas situation, sympathetic Guitteau wrote of the 
trial after Harper’s Ferry, ‘‘The old man went to the gal- 
lows undaunted, firm in the belief that he had obeyed God’s 
will... .”" Barker, Webb, and Dodd in working from a 
discussion of the refusal of the North to accept the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, ‘‘with its black robed judges 
sitting in their high seats, and with all their dignity and 


4 William B. Guitteau, op. cit., p. 328. 

* Thomas M. Marshall, op. cit., p. 387. 

* Emerson D. Fite, op. cit., p. 356. Latane uses term ‘‘fanatic’’ who 
‘“Accompanied by four sons, a son-in-law, and two other men, went at night 
to the homes of some of the pro-slavery settlers, and calling the men (five in 
all) outside led them a short distance from their houses and murdered them 
with short cutlasses.’’ p. 398. See also Mace-Petrie, p. 316. 

*® Ibid., p. 383. See also Chadsey, op. cit., p. 449. 
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power ...’’ in the Dred Scott decision, point out that 
‘s |. The first effort to settle the question by force was 
made by John Brown, a half-crazed fanatic who regarded 
himself as an instrument of Providence to put an end to 
slavery throughout the United States . . . Brown’s plan 
was a fool-hardy scheme and had no chance of success... 
Within three days he was captured, and later tried and 
very promptly hanged.’’”® 

In speaking of the Negroes, no author indicates that 
some were with Brown. Muzzey, in referring to the few 
Negroes who ‘‘rose,’’ shows them ‘‘. . . huddled together 

. in the arsenal rather bewildered and more like cap- 
tives than newly baptized free men...’ On the whole 
«|. . the slaves did not flock to his standard.’’* Several 
of the authors mention the fact that Brown was captured 
by Robert E. Lee.” 

Not all of the disturbing personalities were from the 
North. From the South came Nat Turner. James and 
Sanford give a balanced account: ‘‘In 1831, there was a 
general alarm in the slave states because of an insurrec- 
tion in Southampton County, Virginia, led by a Negro, 
Nat Turner. The lives of sixty-one whites were sacrificed. 
In the attack upon them which followed, more than one 
hundred Negroes met a like fate.’’*° The average account 
uses stronger language and either by implication or state- 
ment connects Garrison with the incident. According to 
Guitteau ‘‘... before it was put down sixty white persons, 
mostly women and children, had been killed. The South 
blamed Garrison and his paper for this horrible mas- 
sacre.’’**!_ No mention is made of the Negroes noticed in 
James and Sanford’s last sentence. This is an usual 


* Barker, Webb and Dodd, op. cit., p. 442 ff. 

™ Muzzey, op. cit., p. 344. 

* Riley, Chandler, and Hamilton, Our Republic, p. 233. 
* Ibid. 

® James and Sanford, op. cit., p. 317. 

“William B. Guitteau, op. cit., p. 328. 
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omission. To Chadsey, Weinberg, and Miller, the insur- 
rection represented a ‘‘slave uprising’’ which resulted in 
the ‘‘massacre’’ of sixty white persons. The effect was 
definite. ‘‘The South was alarmed and furious. The peo- 
ple believed that Nat Turner had been encouraged and 
stirred up to murder by reading the Liberator. Whether 
he had seen a copy of the paper is uncertain; probably he 
had not. But undoubtedly the rumor of what the Abolition- 
ists were saying and doing reached the Negroes and made 
them restless and disorderly.’’** The whole affair ‘‘deep- 
ened the conviction of the South that slavery was essen- 
tial to Southern people, that its abolition would be dan- 
gerous.’’** 

Under the topic Southern Fears one author gives a more 
expanded statement of the general expression in the text- 
books. ‘‘Nothing is so awful as a slave war. The masters 
are in a great measure at the mercy of their slaves. They 
may be murdered or burned in their beds.’’** ‘‘The South 
had visions of terrible slave uprisings in every commu- 
nity,’’ say Beard and Bagley. 

In the same wave of sectional sentiment which was 
lashed by Nat Turner’s Insurrection, the John Brown Epi- 
sodes, and Garrison’s Liberator came Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 1852. The accounts vary 
in the degree of moderation, balance, and accuracy ac- 
corded the picture of Mrs. Stowe. Beard and Bagley 
give a comparatively moderate estimate. After calling the 
novel ‘‘famous,’’ these authors say it ‘‘set forth the worst 
features of slavery in the most vivid language. The book 
seemed to show that all masters were unkind and that all 
slaves were as noble as Uncle Tom, though, of course, this 
was not the purpose of the author.’’** Bourne and Benton 
are a bit more favorable. ‘‘Her book like Thomas Paine’s 


® Barker, Webb, and Dodd, Growth of a Nation, p. 358. 

*§ Bourne and Benton, op. cit., p. 324. 

“Carl R. Fish, op. cit., p. 378. 

* Beard and Bagley, The History of the American People, p. 378. 
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Common Sense during the Revolution, said what the peo- 
ple were coming to think.’’*® 

A different and more common estimate is presented in 
America In the Making. ‘‘This novel presented the au- 
thor’s imaginative notion of life on Southern plantations 
in a very black picture of the suffering of the slaves un- 
der their task masters. There was a cruel overseer named 
Legree, with whip in hand ever ready to lay on the lash. 
The Southerners ... insisted that most slaves were happy 
and cheerful and that their lot was not nearly so bad as 
the novel depicted.’**? Guitteau is the only author to 
point out that the character, ‘‘Uncle Tom,’’ had a basis 
in fact. ‘‘It was the simple loyalty of this Christian black 
man [who used to visit a servant in Mrs. Stowe’s home] 
who chose to remain in slavery rather than to violate a 
trust that suggested the possibilities of such a character 
as ‘Uncle Tom’.’’®* 

Quotations from several textbooks not only reveal the 
general tendencies but also show the variation in method 
of presentation as it relates to the tone and general atti- 
tude reflected in the whole book. ‘‘Let us alone!’’ cried 
the angry South.*® ‘‘Both sides grew reluctant to listen 
to argument.’ The John Brown ‘‘attempt to incite them 
[the slaves] sent a thrill of horror through the South.’’* 
‘‘But this desperate scheme came to naught. The Negroes 
did not rise, instead there was a rising of the whites.’’” 
In Our Republic, Jefferson Davis is quoted as describing 
the Brown raid as, ‘‘. . . the invasion of a State by a 
murderous gang of Abolitionists, whose purpose was to in- 
cite slaves to murder helpless women and children, and for 


* Bourne and Benton, American History, p. 356. 

* Chadsey, Weinberg and Miller, op. cit., p. 428. 

* Op. cit., p. 367. 

®Guitteau, op. cit.. p, 328. 

® Beard and Beard, History of the United States, p. 345. 

“Waddy Thompson, History of the People of the United States, p. 313. 
“Stephenson, An American History, p. 400. 
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which he met and deserved a felon’s death.’ John 
Brown ‘‘... became a sort of patron saint of the Northern 
armies during the Civil War.’’* This same author adds 
that the actual cause of the secession of the South was the 
hostility of the North to the institution of slavery. 

In speaking of the Abolitionists in a general way, Mace 
says, ‘‘The demand that all slaves be freed seemed to 
southern men the height of madness, and sure to bring 
ruin on the country.’ Van Nest and Smith give the facts 
with little significant comment. Fish gives full report 
which shows both sides. In like manner Fite says, ‘‘Great- 
er excitement has seldom stirred the Nation.’’ As he lay 
bleeding, Brown said ‘‘. . . you may dispose of me very 
easily. I am nearly disposed of now, but this question is 
still to be settled, this Negro question, I mean; the end is 
not yet.’ 

In discussing the strong Northern and Southern senti- 
ments of the time, Barker, Webb, and Dodd show how 
these led directly to the Civil War. They put the blame 
squarely on the North. ‘‘Addressing the anti-slavery 
members of Congress, he [Howell Cobb] said, ‘You have 
kindled a fire which all of the waters of the ocean cannot 
put out, which seas of blood only can extinguish.’ And 
unhappily his prophecy came true.’”? Again, the South- 
erners had to do either one or the other of two things. 
‘‘They must give up their property in slaves and abandon 
their political ideas concerning the rights of the states, 
or they must withdraw from the Union and set up a South- 
ern Confederacy ... It was a hard choice for they loved 
the Union...’ 

From reading the histories, the pupil would get the im- 
pression implied by the omissions that the Negroes did 

* Riley, Chandler and Hamilton, op cit., p. 323. 
*Muzzey, op. cit., p. 345. 

*® Mace-Petrie, op. cit., p. 269. 

* Quoted in Emerson D. Fite, op. cit., p. 357. 


* Barker, Webb and Dodd, op. cit., p. 339. 
* Thid., p. 450. 
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nothing, or at the most, very little, toward their own free- 
dom. It is a glaring omission that Frederick Douglass is 
left out absolutely. Harriet Tubman is mentioned once.* 
There are no accounts of such characters as Sojourner 
Truth, and such publications as Walker’s Appeal. 


No author included in his presentation of the various 
points of view relative to the insurrections, the point of the 
Negroes themselves. None indicated that in a broad sense 
Nat Turner’s effort at Southampton has not only a back- 
ground in thousands of attempts in America, but also is 
one result of the wave generated by the uprisings of the 
blacks in Haiti.2° In contrast with Nat Turner, whose 
emotional and religious nature fit in more with the tradi- 
tional picture, is Denmark Vesey. Vesey’s conspiracy re- 
sembles more an intellectual plot with a definitely worked 
out plan. He is discussed by one author only.’ 


The impression which average pupils in these sixteen 
States receives, is that the whole movement against slav- 
ery began in the South under the leadership of such men 
as Jefferson, Washington, and Patrick Henry. Because 
of economic conditions and the number of Negroes them- 
selves, the South despite its liberal spirit, found emancipa- 
tion impracticable. Further, the Negro was happy as a 
slave, and there was no place for him as a free man. The 
fears of the South of a servile uprising were confirmed when 
the Negro slave, Nat Turner, murdered sixty white per- 
sons—mostly women and children. At the same time Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison began to use extreme language in 
leading an unreasoning Abolitionist attack on the South 
and its institutions. The breach between the North and 
South was widened by a book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which 


Beard and Beard, op. cit., p. 356: ‘One Negro woman, Harriet Tub- 
man, ‘the Moses of her people,’ with headquarters at Philadelphia, is ac- 
credited with nineteen such invasions into slave territomy and the emancipation 
of three hundred Negroes.’’ 

Albert B. Hart, Abolition and Slavery, pp. 157-159, 163, 208 ff. 

* Nathaniel W. Stephenson, An American History, p. 333. 
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presented an unfair picture of slavery, and John Brown, 
a half crazed fanatic, who attempted to incite the blacks 
to insurrection. 


THE NEGRO IN THE RECONSTRUCTION?” 


Two of the aims of textbooks generally are comprehen- 
siveness in the broad outline and objectivity of approach. 
In the discussions relative to the period following the 
Civil War, the South’s American history textbooks show 
their greatest divergence from these levels. The points 
of view of the authors come nearer the surface and the 
emotional weight of the expressions of some of them is 
noticeable. 

From the standpoint of United States history, there are 
two phases of RECONSTRUCTION — Northern and 
Southern. In the words of Professor Dunning, ‘‘We must 
regard the period as a step in the progress of the Ameri- 
ean nation. In this respect the North claims our principal 
attention. In this record there is less that is spectacular, 
. . . but the moral and dramatic values must not have 
greater weight in the writing than they have had in the 
making of history.’ The textbooks examined do not 
reflect such a balance. Reconstruction in the North is 
almost completely passed over. The expression hardly 
appears in such a connection. In some texts there is the 
further disregard of Professor Dunning’s warning against 
dwelling on the ‘‘spectacular’’ and ‘‘dramatic”’ aspects of 
the period. 

' Por full accounts see James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States 
(New York, Macmillan Co.) 1920, Vols. VI and VII; Alrethus A. Taylor’s 
monographs: The Negro in South Carolina During the Reconstruction (1924), 
The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia (1925), (Washington, The As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History); William A. Dunning, 
Reconstruction, Political and Economic, The American’ Nation Series, Vol. 22 
(New York, Harpers), 1907. F. B. Simkins and R. H. Woddy, South Caro- 
lina During Reconstruction, (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press), 1932. 

3 William A. Dunning, op. cit., Preface, XV ff. 
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All of the texts, however, do not fall into these simple 
errors. Beard gives what may be termed a virtual repri- 
mand to those authors who insist on the ‘‘spectacular’’ 
episodes to the neglect of the ‘‘fundamental history’”’ of 
the period.** Muzzey, Fish, and West present some of 
the problems and developments in the North. The gen- 
eral tendency, however, is not only to reduce the treatment 
of the affairs in the North but in the presentations of 
‘*Southern history’’ to isolate for emphasis those incidents, 
which in the words of Beard are ‘‘heroic.’’ 


One of the topics treated by all of the authors is the 
condition and activity of the Negroes just freed. ‘‘The 
living conditions of the Negro and his place in politics 
were changed. He was no longer a slave, but a free man 
entitled to the same legal rights as others.’’ In a com- 
paratively moderate view, Beard and Beard say, ‘‘ Power 
was thrust into the hands of the emancipated male Negro 
and the handful of whites who alone could show a record 
of loyalty .. . undoubtedly, many honorable people took 
part in restoring state government in the South, but 
enough rascals had a hand in it to discredit even the good 
that was done.’’?® 

Evans’s report is not the same. ‘‘In the North busi- 
ness went on as before; in the South the people had to 
face new conditions. The Negroes were no longer slaves 
who had to work; they were free to work or not as they 
chose. [The author indicates that most of them remained 
on the farms.] There were some, however, who wandered 
idly from place to place, and became a menace to the peace 
of the country. Soon they had no money, no food, and 
nobody to care for them. Some of them became vicious, 
and even thought they could take by force what they 
needed ... To protect themselves against idle and lawless 
Negroes, .. . a secret order known as the Ku Klux Klan 


4 Op. cit., p. 405. 
© Tbid., p. 411. 
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was formed by the white people of the South.’ ‘‘The 
Southern people naturally feared that without control they 
would become idle and dangerous.’ ‘‘Before the war 
the planter bossed and the Negro did as he was told. Now 
the Negrc had to be persuaded to work.’’? 

Fite gives an account which includes the white Southern- 
er as well as the Negro. ‘‘ Actual conditions in the South- 
ern States were lamentable., In the first place the whole 
South was suffering from abject poverty ... and thousands 
who had invested their money in slaves were ruined. Many 
of the slaveholders who had never worked with their hands 
found themselves reduced to the necessity of working for 
their daily bread. ‘General Sherman shall not bring my 
daughters to the wash tub’ declared one proud Southerner, 
typical of his class, and the efforts he made to keep his 
vow were pathetic. In some instances the blacks in their 
freedom remained loyal to their masters, and cheerfully 
performed their accustomed tasks ... There was definite 
humiliation that the soldiers used by the United States to 
earry out the military government of the recalcitrant 
states were largely ex-slaves. Clad in the uniform of the 
United States and armed with muskets or swords, the for- 
mer slaves would strut down the streets of the little town 
near the old home of plantation days, and the old master, 
meeting them, must get out of the way. The Southern 
veterans were not allowed to meet in reunion to talk over 
their war experiences and to sing the old war songs. If 
they wore the old uniforms with the Confederate buttons, 
the soldiers might throw them to the ground and snatch 
the buttons from them. All these indignities and more 
were heaped on the Southerners, when their situation was 
unfortunate enough at best.’’?° 

The general view presented is that the so-called ‘‘ Black 


* Evans, Essential Facts in American History, p. 440 ff. 

7 See for example, Riley, Chandler and Hamilton, op. cit., p. 411. 
* Carl R. Fish, op. cit., p. 383. 

1 Emerson D. Fite, op. cit., p. 435. 
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Codes’’ which were passed by the various Southern States 
were a direct result of the idleness and continued refusal 
of the freedmen to work. Barker, Webb and Dodd explain, 
‘Such laws seemed necessary. The fall of 1865 found the 
Negroes roving about, demoralized, helpless, and childlike. 
Unscrupulous white men organized them into Union 
Leagues, and led them to believe that the government was 
going to give each forty acres of land and a mule on New 
Year’s Day, 1866. The Negroes named this day The Great 
Jubilee, and by the fall were already feeling so rich that 
they could hardly be induced to gather the crops. In or- 
der to keep them at work and to prevent them from leav- 
ing, the Black Codes, or laws, were passed.’’”° The Black 
Codes are presented in most of the text books as laws ‘‘not 
harsh’’ and ‘‘quite similar to the laws or customs of the 
Northern States.’’ 

James and Sanford in the topic The Black Codes give a 
presentation which in comparison with the description in 
The Growth of a Nation may be termed realistic. The 
Black Codes had four general provisions: (1) All Negroes 
must work; (2) vagrants were subject to arrest and hiring 
out; (3) hiring out for crimes, ‘‘for even insulting ges- 
tures’’; (4) apprenticeship. ‘‘The master had power to in- 
flict corporal punishment ....’’"* Muzzey says, the effect 
of these codes was the ‘‘social control’’ of the ex-slaves. 

The Freedman’s Bureau was one of a series of mea- 
sures adopted by the federal government to assist the 
freedmen. These measures also included the Civil Rights 
Bill and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amend- 
ments. The sections in the textbooks which deal with these 
topics are usually descriptive with little interpretation, 
save through the marshalling of facts. However, in the 
History of the People of the United States, the pupil may 
read, ‘‘The slaves had always looked to their masters for 
direction, and when emancipation threw them on their own 


™° Barker, Webb and Dodd, op. cit., p. 503. 
2 James and Sanford, op. cit., p. 420. 
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resources, many of them were unable to earn a living. Ac- 
cordingly, Congress established the Freedman’s Bureau. 
But the system intended for the good of the Negroes 
worked only harm to them. Like children in their sim- 
plicity, many of them thought that something similar to 
the millenium had come. They saw no need of working 
if the government would support them and the belief be- 
came common among them that the government would give 
every freedman forty acres and a mule. They crowded 
around the office of the bureau; idled away their time. 
Many who had been faithful slaves were fast becoming 
paupers and criminals.’’""* Our Republic estimates the 
net influence of the Freedman’s Bureau as harmful. ‘*. . . 
It made the Negroes look to the government for support; it 
caused them to want to hold office, and it made them dis- 
like the white people in the South, among whom they had 
to live and upon whom they were dependent.’’"* 

As a contrast to the dispositions and spirits of the Ne- 
groes during the reconstruction period, several authors 
praise them for their former ‘‘loyalty’’ which persisted 
during the Civil War itself. ‘‘The true force of Southern 
power was the devotion of the slaves, who tilled the soil, 
kept order at home and supplied the armies in the field.’’** 
This is the nearest approach toward an interpretation of 
the activity (or lack of same) of the slaves with reference 
to their own liberty, for which the North was fighting. 
The moral is pointed, ‘‘For their admirable conduct they 
had won the gratitude of their masters. If the benevolent 
attitude could have continued all might have been well; 
but it was not to be.’’!° 

One of the most ‘‘spectacular’’ of the features of this 


12 Waddy Thompson, op. cit., p. 373. 

4° Riley, Chandler and Hamilton, op. cit., p. 412. 

™ Beard and Bagley, The History of the American People, p. 404. 

45 James and Sanford, op. cit., p. 415; see also Latane, p. 476; Riley, 
Chandler and Hamilton, p. 377, also footnote quoting Henry W. Grady. 
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period was the ‘Negro legislator,’"® as presented in these 
textbooks. Under the topic Misrule in the South in the 
Socialized History of the United States, this view is pre- 
sented. ‘‘The old order of things in the South was re- 
versed; the Negroes who had been slaves, were now mak- 
ing the laws for their former masters. The author quotes 
a ‘Northern Observer’ to the effect: ‘They were of every 
hue from the octoroon to the deep black... Every Negro 
type and physiognomy were here to be seen from the gen- 
teel serving-men to the rough-hewn customer from the rice 
or cotton field. Their dress was as varied as their coun- 
tenances .. . The speaker is black, the clerk is black, the 
doorkeepers are black, the chairman of the ways and 
means is black, and the chaplain is coal black... A few 
years ago these men were raising corn and cotton under 
the whip of the overseer. Today they are raising points 
of order and questions of privilege.’’"” 

‘‘They were a strange body of men to make laws for 
States .. . a few were intelligent because they had been 
trusted family servants; but most of them were ignorant, 
having spent their lives in cotton or rice fields.’’""* ‘‘Now, 
if a white member rose to speak he must address a former 
slave sitting in the speaker’s chair. If he offered a reso- 
lution he must have it read to the legislature by the Negro 
clerk. If he served on an important committee, its chair- 
man and a majority of its members were Negroes.’’!® 


To the pupil it may seem a peculiar point that most of 
the authors say first that the state legislatures were com- 
posed of Negroes, who were formerly themselves prop- 
erty, scalawags, who came from the poor white class, and 
carpet-baggers, and then make the point that the legisla- 
tors were not heavy tax payers. Fite may be cited in 


6 There are no accounts of the Negro members of Congress during the 
period. 

™? Vannest and Smith. Socialized History of the United States, p. 379. 

"8 Mace and Petrie, op. cit., p. 382 under topic Negro Rule in the South. 

4 Ibid., p. 383. 
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point. ‘‘The experience of South Carolina may be taken 
as illustrative of the working of the system ... One of 
the ninety-eight Negro members paid $83 in taxes, thirty 
together paid $60, and sixty-seven paid none; of the fifty- 
seven white members twenty-four paid no taxes... yet 
these poverty stricken legislators in one year levied $2,- 
000,000 in taxes on the tax payers of the state, most of 
whom were whites, and in four years ran the state $20,- 
000,000 in debt.’’!*° 

About half of the authors blame the carpet-baggers and 
scalawags more than they do the Negroes. These authors 
usually depict the Negroes as pawns, passive instruments 
in the hands of these others. ‘‘The general assembly of 
South Carolina was almost a black parliament. About 
three-quarters were of the African race. Ignorance and 
inexperience were enthroned. But worse than the Negroes 
were carpet baggers who rose to power with the votes of 
the Negroes. For the Negro the regime was escape and 
defense from old oppressors; for a few white adventurers 
a heydey of graft, bribery and plunder.’’!**. Bourne is one 
of the few authors to indicate that ‘‘ However, corruption 
in the South under the carpet bag and Negro regime was 
surpassed by the wholesale frauds in the northern cities 
at the same time.’’!*?. Marshall is the only author to indi- 
cate that some of the carpet baggers honestly wished to 
help the Negroes and that some of the scalawags honestly 
‘‘disliked the old planters.’’** 

The American People and Nation is the only textbook 
to indicate that the Reconstruction Governments had con- 
structive plans. ‘‘The Northern politicians and Negro 
voters made plans to rebuild the railroads, improve the 
schools, and start industry once more. Unfortunately, 
however, many of the politicians did not know how to ac- 


2 Fite, op. cit., p. 439. 

1 Bourne and Benton, op. cit., p. 459. 
329 Tid. 

%® Marshall, American History, p. 457. 
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complish these great things economically. The Negroes, of 
course, knew even less about such difficult subjects. Worse 
than that, many of the politicians and Negroes were dis- 
honest.’’!** 

The topics devoted to the discussion of the Negro legis- 
lator and the Reconstruction Governments are followed, 
generally, by the Ku Klux Klan. To Barker, Webb, and 
Dodd, the Klan represented ‘‘One of the most effective 
weapons used by the South to control the Negroes ... It 
was a Southern reply to the carpet bag rule.’’° The 
authors continue. ‘‘The white people took advantage of 
the superstition of the Negro, and frightened them into 
submission by weird doings and strange rites performed 
with skull and crossbones ... Negroes who were too trouble- 
some were flogged, and some were hanged. The Ku Klux 
riders talked the supposed language of ghosts, spoke of 
their deaths on battlefield, and exhibited skulls and skele- 
ton hands to the terrorized Negroes. The effect was every- 
where the same. The Negroes quit voting and became sub- 
missive. ’’!*6 

To Evans the raison d’etre was protection against ‘‘... 
these idle and lawless Negroes.’’ ‘‘Its [the Klan’s] mem- 
bers met in the woods or on the outskirts of the town. 
Whenever a bad Negro or white man began to give trouble 
a sign was nailed on his door, or a note was sent to him, 
ordering him to leave the community or suffer the conse- 
quences.’’ The author elaborates the effect, ‘‘The ‘Ku 
Klux’ riders were a great terror to the Negroes. When- 
ever they appeared, the frightened blacks scurried to their 
cabins. The threats of this organization held the Negroes 
in check, kept them in their houses, fored the evil ones to 
behave, and made the idle ones work.’’!**7 This was the 
way of the Southerners in fighting back ‘‘against their op- 

4 Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, p. 489. 

8 Barker, Webb and Dodd, op. cit., p. 510. 


*% Tbid., p. 510 ff£; see also Bourne and Benton, op. cit., p. 461. 
7 Evans, Essential Facts of American History, p. 441. 
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pression.’’ ‘‘The members of one of the societies .. . 
would ride about among the Negro huts at night, attired 
in fantastic costumes, to frighten the occupants and bind 
them by oath to do the bidding of the whites. It was easy 
to frighten the superstitious ex-slaves.’’** 

About half of the authors agree with James and Sanford 
in presenting the Union or Loyal League as one of the pro- 
vocatives of such organizations as the Klan. This is one of 
the few authors to tell that the Klan’s activities were some- 
times directed against ‘‘school teachers.’’ Under the topic 
the Loyal League, Waddy Thompson ‘‘justifies’’ the extra- 
legal activities of the Southerners against the Loyal 
Leagues, for the purpose of these Leagues was to keep 
‘‘the white race under foot. They committed murder, ar- 
son, and crimes of every kind. The white people could get 
no protection from the courts for the judges and jurors 
were under the control of those who bred all the trouble. 
Organizations were therefore formed among the whites for 
self protection.’’*® Thompson reports the ‘‘Klan”’ as fa- 
mous. The textbooks, generally, dwell on those tactics of 
the Klan which were essentially non-violent and explain 
that the ‘‘excesses’’ came from ‘‘lawless hands.”’ 

The general effect of the activities of the Klan and the 
other secret organizations which were directed against the 
Negro and others, was the reestablishing of ‘‘white su- 
premacy.’’ In speaking of the power granted in 1871 to 
the President for the suppression of the Klan, Latané 
says, ‘‘It [the Klan] had, however, put a damper on the 
political aspirations of the Negro and had done much to 
reestablish white supremacy in the South.’’”° However, 
the friction and distrust between the races lasted for years. 


*8 Emerson D. Fite, op. cit., p. 440. 

“° Waddy Thompson, History of the People of the United States, p. 378; 
Tryon and Lingley do not give much space to a discussion of the Klan. 

See John H. Latane, op. cit., p. 506 ff. This statement of Latane’s 
bears out a prediction in the Growth of a Nation: ‘‘The problem was for the 
Southern whites to regain control of their States. This could not be done by 
law, but there were other ways quite as effective, as we shall see.’’ p. 510. 
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In so far as the North was concerned, ‘‘Enthusiasm for 
the political rights of the Negro waned.’’ 

During and following the ‘‘political reconstruction”’ 
eame the ‘‘social reconstruction’’ in which the Southern 
whites continued the process of ‘‘reestablishing white 
supremacy.’’ ‘‘By this time a new generation was coming 
on the scene. The supremacy of the whites in the South 
if not yet complete, was at least assured.’’' Fish ob- 
serves on page 373 ‘‘. . . the new state legislatures in the 
South were passing special laws to apply to Negroes only 
and those in Mississippi would have made the Negro a 
slave in all but name.’’ 

There are not many illustrations in these parts of books 
which fall into this period. The most common presenta- 
tion shows one or a group of Ku Klux Klansmen. On 
page 510, Barker, Webb and Dodd present an illustration 
in three colors over the long caption ‘‘During Reconstruc- 
tion Days Members of the Ku Klux Klan Often Entered 
the Homes of the Terrified Negroes and Deprived Them 
of Their Weapons and Ammunition.’’ In the picture it- 
self several Klansmen with torch and gun are entering the 
cabin of a wide-eyed Negro who is falling out of his colored 
bedclothing in his nightshirt holding a candle in hand.’ 

A similar illustration is found in Mace and Petrie’s 
American School History—‘‘The Ku Klux Klan Makes A 
Call.’’ It is night; armed and masked riders on horseback 
are coming up to the cabin. Through the crack in the door 
forced by the Klansmen is to be seen a Negro. On this 
same page is this explanation, ‘‘So dreadful did this Ne- 
gro and carpet bagger rule become at times that many 
methods were used to meet it . . . midnight raids of the 
Ku Klux Klan. At the dead of night, loud knocks would 
be heard at the door of a Negro cabin, and terrible visi- 
tors wrapped like ghosts in winding sheets, would appear 


* Beard and Beard, op. cit., p. 424. 
8 The Negro does not seem to have any weapons or ammunition. 
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before the eyes of the frightened blacks.’’** Muzzey has 
two pictures. On page 394 appears ‘‘Facsimile of the 
Closing Words of the Emancipation Proclamation.’’ On 
page 362 there is, ‘‘A Group of War Envelopes.’’ These 
show a dozen Negroes with a white overseer. The white 
overseer with his whip raised in the air is saying, ‘‘ ‘Come 
back here, you black raseal’.’’ One of the Negroes with 
his thumb to his nose is answering, ‘‘ ‘Can’t come back no- 
how, massa, dis chile’s contraban’.’’ The rest of the Ne- 
groes are running into Fortress Monroe. 

The picture of Reconstruction which the average pupil 
in these sixteen States receives, is limited to the South. 
The South found it necessary to pass Black Codes for the 
control of the shiftless and sometimes vicious freedmen. 
The Freedman’s Bureau caused the Negroes to look to the 
North rather than to the South for support and by giving 
them a false sense of equality did more harm than good. 
With the scalawags, the ignorant and non-property-holding 
Negroes under the leadership of the carpet baggers, en- 
gaged in a wild orgy of spending in the legislatures. The 
humiliation and distress of the Southern whites was in 
part relieved by the Ku Klux Klan, a secret organization 
which frightened the superstitious blacks. Later, the re- 
establishment of ‘‘white supremacy’’ was completed 
through the measures of the various state legislatures, 
which were now in the control of the Southern people. 


PROGRESS SINCE EMANCIPATION!**4 


A present tendency in American historical scholarship 
and the writing of history textbooks is to give more and 
more space to recent events. Most of the textbooks used 


3 P, 384. See also Thompson, History of the People of the United States. 

™ For general accounts see: C. G. Woodson, The Negro in Our History, 
(Washington, The Associated Pubs.) 1929; Benj. J. Brawley, A Social His- 
tory of the American Negro, (New York, Macmillan), 1921; Chas. S. John- 
son, The Negro in American Civilization, (New York, Henry Holt Co.), 
1930; Monroe N. Work, The Negro Yearbook, 1931-32, (Tuskegee, The Negro 
Yearbook Co.), 1930. 
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in the South follow this general trend. Muzzey, for exam- 
ple, announces in his preface that ‘‘approximately one-half 
of the book deals with the period since the Civil War, and 
one-half of that half is devoted to the history of the twen- 
tieth century.’’ From this it would seem that the space 
given to the Negro since Emancipation would approximate 
in pages the discussions prior to the Civil War. Further, 
since the range of recent activity has been spread over a 
number of fields whereas the story of the slave was rela- 
tively simple, this should by its more complex nature take 
up a greater number of pages in the telling. The fact, 
however, is the reverse. 


The place and development of the Negro in the national 
life since the granting of freedom and citizenship are ig- 
nored almost completely. The full significance of the 
whole complex of omissions and the great number of top- 
ics left out can be hardly appreciated without a considera- 
tion of what that history has been. Such a review or 
chronicle falls definitely outside the scope of this study.’™ 
However, by taking the broad and simple divisions of the 
history of the national life into the political, economic, 
social, and cultural phases, the textbooks used in these 
sixteen States, give, on the average, less than a full page 
to the whole story of the ‘‘progress’’ of the Negro. 


General examples indicate the trend. Jn the Growth of 
a Nation, part VI is entitled Looking Forward. This sec- 
tion (pages 521-685) is devoted to the progress of the na- 
tion since the Civil War. There is practically nothing 
about the Negro. In the section on The New South, the 
Negro is passed over. In the chapter on Colonial Posses- 
sions and Foreign policy, the Dominican and Haitian Re- 
publics are in no way labelled as Negro States. In the 
final chapter on PUBLIC SERVICE AND REFORM, dis- 
cussions are devoted to Woman Suffrage, Prohibition, 
Capital and Labor, Emigration. There is no mention of 


* Ibid. 
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the Negro. Waddy Thompson states that the purpose of 
his text ‘‘is to present the history of the United States in 
such a way that the pupils who study it may become proud 
of an American heritage.’’® There is nothing in this 
volume concerning the ‘‘progress’’ since Emancipation. 
This is also true of his text used in the higher grades.**" 
‘Several industrial schools for the colored race have also 
been established, the most notable of which are Hampton 
Institute in Virginia and Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. 
The school at Tuskegee is a monument to the lifework of 
Booker T. Washington, the most famous Negro educator 
of his day.’’!** 

Tryon and Lingley, who give one-fourth of a page to 
Riley’s LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIBE,"® devote two signifi- 
eant sentences to the Negro. ‘‘Schools were established 
for Negro children in which there were nearly three mil- 
lion pupils in 1900. Trade schools were started for the 
education of the Negro in carpentry, masonry, agriculture, 
and similar work.’’*° In the 1928 revision of Beard and 
Bagley, reprinted July, 1929, the general attitude seems to 
be about the same but the material on Booker T. Washing- 
ton and DuBois is cut out. In this text is found the only 
reference to the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. There is also a reference to Dubose 
Heyward. There is no mention of any Negro as a literary 
figure. This whole account is the most comprehensive 
encountered. 


There are practically no illustrations which fall under 
this period. West and West’s The Story of Our Country 
is exceptional in that it has a picture of Booker T. Wash- 
ington on page 405. There is also in this volume a picture 
of Tuskegee Institute on page 497. It may be noted here 


*%° Waddy Thompson, History of the United States, preface. 

*7 Waddy Thompson, History of the People of the United States. 
** William B. Gitteau, op. cit., p. 511 ff. 

*° Tryon and Lingley, op. cit., p. 560. 

 Tbid., p. 554. 
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that the histories used in these sixteen Southern States 
seldom capitalize the word ‘‘Negro.’’ The content of the 
textbooks which may be classified under the heading of 
this chapter is so slight that the average impression left 
on the pupil in these sixteen Southern States, is the name 
of Booker T. Washington and a general reference, rather 
vague, that the condition of the Negro is improving. 

THE NEGRO AS A SOLDIER"? 

The inculeation of ‘‘Patriotism’’ seems to be one of 
the most general objectives in the writing as well as in 
the teaching of history. Henry W. Lawrence in a brilliant 
article appearing in the American Scholar‘ has shown 
that in the history books of each nation that nation is 
presented as ‘‘God’s Country.’’ The military and naval 
exploits (and sometimes the ‘‘victories of peace’’) are 
set down in such a manner as to call forth the pupil’s 
pride in his country and his love and admiration for those 
who have given their service and lives for the nation’s 
honor. 

The investigation of the content of American Histories 
by Pierce revealed that this patriotic motive is almost 
never absent from such textbooks.’** This conclusion holds 
true for the histories used in the South. Evans sets forth 
his purpose ‘‘to make history easily taught and long re- 
membered.’’** To Halleck ‘‘Patriotism is more than 

1 Mor the background of this chapter see: George Livermore, Opinions 
of the Founders of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as 
Soldiers, (Mass. Historical Society), (Boston, A. Williams and Co.), 1863; 
George W. Williams, History of the Negro Race in America From 1619 to 1880, 
Vol. II, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 1883; Emmett J. Seott, The American 


Negro in the World War, (New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co.), 1919; see also 
Carter G. Woodson, op. cit., and B. J. Brawley, op. cit. 

“Henry W. Lawrence, ‘‘God’s Country,’’ The American Scholar, Vol. 
2 (March, 1933), pp. 170-175. 

** Bessie L. Pierce, Civic Attitudes in American School Textbooks, Chap- 
ters II and XII. 


™ Evans, The Essential Faets of American History, Introduction. 
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saluting the flag. It is enlisting for life in active service 
for our country.’ In The Beginner’s History of Our 
Country the pupil finds this admonition: ‘‘If the children 
of America grow up truthful and pure and brave, proud 
of their country, and loving God and their fellowmen .. . 
the future of our country will be even greater and more 
glorious than the past.’’*° For, ‘‘We can make the com- 
ing years more glorious than the past, if we hold to the 
ideals of those patriots who have built up our great re- 
public.’’*7 Gordy stirs the pupil with this assertion, ‘‘The 
national flag, our own Stars and Stripes, is the supreme 
symbol of our republic and its wonderful achievement. 
Let us pledge allegiance to this flag, and let it inspire us 
with love for our country and with an abiding faith in its 
destiny.’’'** West exclaims to the young reader: ‘‘ Amer- 
ica, your America.’’*® 


Under the influence of such strong sentiments it is 
natural that the pupil should feel that one of the tests 
of the value of an individual or group to the nation would 
be the efforts of the individual or group in defense of 
the national honor. The alert pupil might well propound 
the question to himself (or to his teacher): What contri- 
butions have the Negroes made to the ‘‘Stars and Stripes”’ 
—Our America? If he searches through the table of con- 
tents and index of his history textbook he will find no 
references to American Negroes as soldiers or sailors; if 
he reads the actual accounts of the wars and battles as 
presented, he will be extremely fortunate if his search 
should be rewarded with one sentence. In short, there is 
practically nothing in the South’s American history text- 


1 Reuben P. Halleck, op. cit., p. 531. 

“Harry F. Estill, The Beginner’s History of Our Country, (Dallas, 
Southern Pub. Co.), 1919, p. 323. 

“7 Wilbur F. Cordy, History of the United States (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), 1922, p. 550. 

“8 Thid. 

© West and West, Story of Our Country, p. XXVI. 
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books about the Negro and national defense either in the 
specific deeds of individuals or in a general way. 


Here, again, the full appreciation of these omissions 
ean scarcely be realized without a considerable telling of 
the story itself. Since such a history falls outside the limits 
of this study, the analyses are therefore incomplete.’ 
From the national point of view the failure to include 
the Negro in these accounts of the World War may not be 
as significant as some other omissions. The treatment of 
the War is so broad and the materials so voluminous and 
recent that the exclusion of many topies is necessary. 


In the so-called Revolutionary War (War for American 
Independence) it is significant that Negroes as slaves and 
as freemen fought on both sides. In Civil War a number 
of unusual and highly significant arrangements involved 
the Negro. The South which was fighting to preserve its 
‘‘institutions’’ was using slaves in the battles to preserve 
slavery and promised them freedom if their endeavors 
were successful . .. What accounts do the pupils in these 
sixteen States read in their histories? 

The average textbook passes over the Negro in the 
War for American Independence. The only individual 
Negro soldier mentioned in the texts is Toussaint Louver- 
ture who led the slaves to freedom in Haiti and destroyed 
the plans of Napoleon to establish a colonial kingdom in 
the Louisiana Territory. 

All of the textbooks give considerable space to the 
Civil War. The important battles are described and there 
are sometimes charts and maps of movements of the 
troops. Waddy Thompson expresses what many of the 
historians seem to feel, that ‘‘the chief event in Ameri- 
can history is the war between the states.’”! For the 


* A brief and summary account may be found in the Negro Year Book. 
op. cit., pp. 327-334. More complete accounts may be obtained from the 
other works cited at the beginning of the chapter. 

“! Waddy Thompson, History of the United States, First line of Preface. 
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Union there were about 178,975 Negroes in 161 regiments 
of which 141 were infantry." Many slaves were used in 
the Confederate Army. Proposals to arm the slaves were 
debated in the State legislatures and in the Confederate 
Congress itself.°* Most of the histories omit even these 
elemental facts. There are no accounts of the Negro in 
the Spanish-American War, no accounts of the Negro in 
the World War, no accounts of the Negro in the navy 
in any war, and no accounts of the Negro in the regular 
‘‘standing army.”’ 

There are practically no pictures or illustrations of 
any sort showing Negroes in the national defense or in 
the uniforms of the United States army or navy. West and 
West present on page 389 of The Story of Our Country 
an illustration showing Robert G. Shaw leading the first 
regiment of Negro volunteers. Fite has a cartoon from 
Vanity Fair, ‘‘An Argument for the Use of Negro Sol- 
diers.’’ This is a picture of a mulatto, dressed in the 
height of fashion, with cane, gloves, ‘‘sideburns,’’ twitter- 
ing a flower in his hand with one foot on a chair. In the 
background the poor white soldiers wearily march by 
with their guns and packs. ‘‘Gentleman of Color: ‘—Yah! 
Yah! Darkey hab de best ob it now. Dar’s the White 
Man’s draff and here’s de Niggah’s’!’’ 

A summary of such brief materials is hardly necessary. 
The impression which the average pupil in these sixteen 
States receives of the efforts and achievements of the 
Negro in the national defense is a negative one. By omit- 
ting the reports of the activities of the Negroes from the 
topics which treat of the wars, battles, and naval en- 
counters, the indirect impression may be left that no 
Negroes have figured in such endeavors. 


*2 Monroe N. Work, Negro Yearbook, 1931-32, p. 328. 
#3 Ibid. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The examination of these materials leads to the con- 
clusion that the average American history textbook used 
in the South violates the traditional pattern in no essen- 
tial detail. Most of the books in these sixteen States are 
pro-Southern with a definite sectional bias. The picture 
presented of the Negro is altogether unfavorable: As a 
slave he was happy and docile. As a freedman he was 
shiftless, sometimes vicious, and easily led into corrup- 
tion. As a freeman his activities have not been worthy 
of note. 

The relations of the North toward the Negro are pre- 
sented as illogical and unfortunate: It was in New England 
ships that the Negroes were transported to bondage. 
Later, when Northern climate and soil proved unsuited 
to a slave system, abolitionists either wrote books and 
pamphlets distorting the conditions of the slaves and 
attacking the South, or made rash attempts to incite the 
blacks to insurrection. During Reconstruction, the North 
attempted to fasten on the South Negro Rule. 

The textbooks generally defend the attitudes and actions 
of the South toward the Negro: Despite the liberal spirit, 
cotton culture and the warm climate—to which the blacks 
were suited—established and fixed the area of the planta- 
tion. Then, too, the slaves who had been lifted from bar- 
barism in Africa, were contented. Northern attacks drove 
the South to defend its institutions; first in the halls of 
Congress, later on the battlefield of honor. During the 
political and social reconstruction, it became necessary 
for the Southern white to resort to midnight adventures 
in hoods and sheets to wrest their government from the 
ignorant and superstitious freedmen who were supported 
by Northern sentiments and bayonets. Later, the South- 
erners were able to complete this recovery through the 
State Legislatures and the Constitutional Conventions. 

To the student of history and life before such a picture 
the question may come: ‘‘Is this the history or is this the 
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emphasis?’’ Or from another angle: ‘‘How much is fact? 
How much rationalization? How much propaganda?’’ 
These specific questions converge into a general proposi- 
tion which seems fundamental to the nature of the state: 
‘Tf education is to be considered the leaven and lever 
of democracy, to what extent are the efforts toward na- 
tional unity and political solidarity defeated by sectional, 
racial, or any special-group tendencies?’’ While we pon- 
der these propositions under the concept either of democ- 
racy or education, we should remember that to the pupils 
in these sixteen States there are no such questions. To 
them these historical representations are the true ac- 
counts of ‘‘what has happened.’’ 


Lawrence D. Reppick 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort. 











THE STUDY OF THE NEGRO 


No comprehensive survey has been made of the courses 
on the Negro in the schools. Individuals interested in one 
phase or another of Negro life and history have made 
studies on a limited scale. Such studies have been con- 
cerned mainly with the amount of knowledge Negroes have 
of their race. The writer made a study of this type in 
1929 covering nineteen Negro high schools in Virginia and 
involving 497 students. 

Another aspect of this question is the study of texts, 
reference books and other material used in public schools 
and colleges with a view to ascertaining how much space 
is devoted in them to the Negro. Considerable interest is 
being manifested in this phase of Negro life and history. 
A few individuals interested in the study of the Negro are 
personally making a study of books for this purpose. 

Considerable confusion has existed in some Negro col- 
leges and universities with respect to the relative value of 
courses on the Negro. The question has been debated pro 
and con, and some teachers have expressed approval of 
such courses and some disapproval. Although some of 
the discussions have been little more than academic ‘‘air- 
ings,’’ practical points such as the eredit value of such 
courses, the honoring of such eredits in various institu- 
tions have been considered. The uncertainty of receiving 
credits has militated seriously in the past against offering 
courses of this kind. 

Nevertheless, sympathetic and farsighted Negro college 
deans and educators have encouraged courses on the Ne- 
gro embracing Negro history, Negro literature, race rela- 
tions, African anthropology, and ethnology. A number of 
white institutions have manifested interest in this devel- 
opment and are offering courses in race relations or more 
technical courses in ethnology and anthropology. The pos- 
sibilities for research, original studies and experiments in 
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this field are many and varied. A few white colleges and 
universities hold summer conferences on the Negro or 
week-end seminars to discuss current problems of race 
and to gather data on current trends. 

For more than eighteen years the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History has promoted the study 
of the Negro, placing emphasis in the beginning on Negro 
history. In recent years students and educators have 
sought information relative to the extent of such courses. 
This survey was undertaken in part to supply this infor- 
mation. In addition, however, the Association is desirous 
of securing information on the various activities involv- 
ing the study of the Negro and of measuring the results 
of its own work along this line. 

The questionnaire method, although obviously seriously 
limited in value, was utilized, particularly for the purpose 
of securing data on the number of classes and the enroll- 
ment in the various courses on the Negro. The question- 
naire, thus used, was mailed to both Negro and white 
colleges, private schools, secondary schools, state and 
local superintendents of public instruction, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. organizations, study clubs, and other 
groups interested in education. As was anticipated many 
questionnaires were not returned. However, returns were 
secured from twenty-eight Negro colleges and universities, 
twenty-one Negro private schools below college level, one 
hundred and seventy-four Negro high schools, ten Negro 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and five Negro Y. W. C. A.’s. Thus a total 
of 238 questionnaires were returned from Negro institu- 
tions. Returns were secured from thirty-one white colleges 
and sixteen white schools, or forty-seven in all. In addition, 
however, returns were obtained from eight state superin- 
tendents of public instruction and eighty-seven local super- 
intendents. Thus a total of 380 questionnaires were re- 
turned of which 285 were from institutions directly or in- 
directly engaged in education. 
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Realizing the inadequacy of the questionnaire method, 
information from this source was supplemented by data 
obtained from school and college catalogues, special re- 
ports, summaries of courses, pamphlets, and syllabi on 
courses offered at various institutions. These were care- 
fully studied and examined, and special courses were stud- 
ied in detail to get as complete a picture as possible of 
courses on the Negro. 


A careful examination was made of 549 catalogues of 
white colleges and universities and thirty Negro colleges 
and universities. The most interesting curricula announce- 
ments were further studied by inquiries sent to instructors 
and professors for more detailed information. From all 
these sources contact was made with fifty-eight Negro col- 
leges and universities, twenty-one Negro private schools 
below college level, ten Negro Y. M. C. A.’s, and five Ne- 
gro Y. W. C. A.’s; and five hundred and eighty white col- 
leges and universities and sixteen white schools. Thus re- 
turns were secured from eight hundred and sixty-four 
white and Negro institutions and ninety-five superinten- 
dents, representing nine hundred and fifty-nine sources of 
information. 


A study was made of the program and activities of such 
other educational organizations as the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, the Commission on Race Rela- 
tions of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the Friends Service Committee, forums and va- 
rious study groups and clubs. The work of interracial 
conferences, seminars, and public lecture courses on the 
Negro was also considered. 


Through private correspondence to persons in strategic 
positions additional information was sought on special 
activities such as Negro history week observance, inter- 
racial Sunday, Negro art exhibits, special campaigns to 
secure the adoption of text books on the Negro by school 
boards for Negro schools. By these methods sufficient 
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data was obtained to indicate at least the general status 
of the study of the Negro in America. 

This survey shows that by a rather curious irony of 
fate, the Negro, while playing an important part in the 
establishment of the public school system in the South, has 
almost no place in its curriculum. It is not surprising then 
to find that the Negro child knows practically nothing 
about the history of his race. Recent studies disclose the 
fact that there is such a total lack of knowledge of even 
contemporary movements in Negro life and history among 
the children that Negro educators and liberal whites have 
joined with the Association for the Study of Negro life and 
history in urging courses in Negro history in Negro high 
schools. | 

There seems to be more sympathy among southern 
school officials with the movement for Negro history in 
Negro schools than there is among northern and western 
school officials. The reason for this is quite obvious. The 
masses of Negroes live in the South where they have sepa- 
rate schools and their own teachers. An appreciation for 
courses on the Negro would naturally manifest itself first 
in centers of dense Negro populations, for here the prob- 
lem of group development is essential and productive of 
good results. 

In the North and West where the Negro population is 
comparatively small and where mixed schools are still in 
vogue, school officials in some instances feel no need for 
such courses, for as one school superintendent wrote, 
‘‘There is no race problem in our city.’’ The Superinten- 
dent of schools in Sacramento, California, wrote, ‘‘No race 
problem here. Negro boys play with white boys on 
teams.’’ From Los Angeles came the report that material 
was not available on the Negro. The Superintendent of 
the state department of education, Topeka, Kansas, ad- 
mitted that there were separate schools for the races in 
several of the largest cities in the elementary grades, but 
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he reported little distinction in the matter of the races 
and added that in his opinion separate courses on the Ne- 
gro are not needed. It is interesting to observe that the 
Topeka city superintendent replied that although there 
were separate schools in the grades for the races, the spe- 
cial study of the Negro was no more important than the 
study of other races. His reaction was, ‘‘Had no trouble 
and don’t want to start any.”’ 

The reaction was slightly different in the South. Both 
the State Superintendent and State Agent of Virginia 
favor a course in Negro history for Negro public schools, 
and they recommend that the course be elective for high 
school seniors. On the other hand the Louisiana depart- 
ment of education recommends several texts for the study 
of Negro history in the Negro schools. The State Agent 
of Negro schools, Jackson, Mississippi, reported that prac- 
tically all Negro four-year high schools in that state give 
at least one-half year of Negro history. He said further, 
“‘T am recommending this in our regular high school of- 
ferings.’’ 

From Palestine, Texas, came a report from the city su- 
perintendent that there was no objection to the local 
schools offering a course in Negro history or other courses 
if material is available for such courses; and the local 
superintendent of Cleburne reported that he had encour- 
aged the seniors in the public schools to study the Negro, 
and as a result six years previous two seniors won first 
and second prize in America’s Tenth Man contest spon- 
sored by the Commission on Interracial Cooperation. 

The action of the group of superintendents and educa- 
tors representing thirteen Southern States at a special 
conference in Nashville, Tennessee, last August with re- 
spect to the study of Negro history in the public schools 
of the South is indicative of the present trend among a 
large number of Southern school officials on the desirabil- 
ity of teaching Negro history in the public schools. The 
findings committee of this conference reported as follows: 
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‘*Since pride of race is one of the most powerful incen- 
tives to noble effort, the good deeds of individual Negroes 
and the contributions to civilization of the race as a whole 
should be taught in every school for Negroes. A book 
giving a faithful account of the contribution of the Ameri- 
can Negro to the life of our country should be prepared 
under proper guidance for use in all our schools. 

‘‘There should be taught in both white and colored 
schools those things that will build up in the lives of the 
people of both races such a knowledge of the factors in- 
volved in a bi-racial civilization and such mutual under- 
standing as will promote good will, fair play, and a spirit 
of cooperation that will enable us all to work together as 
one for a safer, a saner, and a more fruitful civilization.’ 


NEGRO HISTORY COURSES 


The present rather favorable attitude toward the study 
of Negro history in public schools is a more or less recent 
development. Besides, the establishment of such courses 
is in many instances a difficult problem. In a great many 
public schools the curricula offerings are already rather 
crowded, and the teaching staff is over-worked with heavy 
schedules and teaching loads. Such a situation requires 
the initiative, resourcefulness and zeal for the cause that 
some of our teachers lack. Here and there, however, 
energetic and loyal teachers and principals have intro- 
duced the course on their own initiative and are accom- 
plishing fine results. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, it is not surprising 
that more schools are not offering Negro history. Never- 
theless, of the one hundred and seventy-four Negro high 
schools reached, fifty, or 28.7 per cent, were conducting 
classes in Negro history. The vast majority of the courses 
have been given since 1927 as the following table will show. 
It is significant, however, that these courses were given 
over a comparatively wide territory. 
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TaBLe 1. Negro Public Schools With Classes in Negro History 


By States 

States 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
I ies sitciisniaan. atl sai oak 1 2 2 3 
I cis ciaciiani sis al i 1 1 1 3 
Delaware —— Deals 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
ee jae. “<table bat 1 
iit dictate calle ie = — mw 1 1 
May —...__.. 2 2 2 3 5 6 6 
I insulates 1 3 3 3 3 4 4 
Maryiand _.____....._ 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Mississippi -... 1 1 1 1 2 2 3 
| eee 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 
ON ie _ ws 3 3 15 
ida inte 1 1 1 1 1 
S. Carolina — 2 
I etl stasis en sais sig 1 1 1 1 
I i isricnsiccinnssinnbibeindin:- siti 1 1 1 1 oe 4 
IIE: :snstienucncnsihtelicnicns 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

A lee ie aks 8 12 13 18 25 27 50 


It will be seen from Table 1 that Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and North Carolina have the best record. The sympa- 
thetic attitude of the school officials in the last two states, 
no doubt, has much to do with this. Some eredit also is 
due the Negro school principals, teachers and Negro edu- 
eators who have become interested in the study of the Ne- 
gro. A similar situation explains the record for Kentucky. 


TaBLe 2. Enrollment in Negro History in Negro Public Schools 





By States 
States 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
RN i icisiiicscnipiintici “sais — _— 19 315 351 400 
ican niesshiabsbinlihy: siche _ aise 11 8 5 56 
TER ee 14 13 26 36 30 23 19 
Georgia — — arias oe _ se 22 
SE eree ‘aii sisi a nit se 17 22 


I sccinscacepinnenats 102 48 52 76 165 208 239 
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TaBLE 2. Enrollment in Negro History in Negro Public Schools 
By States—Continued 





Louisiana 10 44 72 72 188 141 + 219 
Maryland --._-..... 90 110 146 148 190 215 239 
Mississippi --.--------.-- 3 5 4 6 12 17 36 
inner 20 58 34 70 77 28 82 
N. Carolina ———__. __ she al Pan 76 119 464 
Oklahoma —_............ —-- ame 30 42 48 78 160 
i IN cscs: ane aan fi on Soin sai 37 
Tennessee -........---. ---- pane si 45 37 53 51 
EE ae ee 10 5 14 15 peas 44 
i Ee 100 90 50 57 38 35 28 

IID inisiinicsncsitesicsinaieash 339 378 419 596 1,149 1,290 2,118 


A comparison of the number of returned questionnaires 
from each state with the data in Table 1 and Table 2 offers 
a basis for an intelligent speculation with regard to sec- 
tional attitudes and the possibilities for more fruitful ac- 
tivities for the inclusion of courses on the Negro in the 
curricula of public schools in the more responsive sections. 
Attention has already been directed to the fact that there 
was a more sympathetic response to the problems pre- 
sented in the questionnaire from the Southern school offi- 
cials than from those of the North and West. Making 
some allowance for the obvious influence of the differences 
in the density of the Negro population in the South and 
West and North and the separate schools in the South as 
against the mixed high schools in the West and North, 
we may regard the returns in tables one and two as a fair 
index of this official attitude. 

Contacts were made directly with high schools in twenty- 
one states and the District of Columbia as follows: Ala- 
bama, 6; Arkansas, 5; Delaware, 2; District of Columbia, 
3; Florida, 5; Georgia, 4; Illinois, 1; Indiana, 4; Kansas, 
2; Kentucky, 13; Louisiana, 8; Maryland, 8; Mississippi, 
6; Missouri, 8; North Carolina, 26; Oklahoma, 7; Pennsy]l- 
vania, 2; South Carolina, 4; Tennessee, 6; Texas, 28; Vir- 
ginia, 15; and West Virginia, 11. 
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Returns were secured from eighty-seven local depart- 
ments of education as follows: Alabama, 3; Arkansas, 3; 
California, 4; Delaware, 1; District of Columbia, 1; 
Florida, 3; Georgia, 5; Illinois, 1; Iowa, 2; Kansas, 2; 
Kentucky, 2; Louisiana, 1; Maryland, 1; Massachusetts, 
2; Mississippi, 4; Missouri, 4; New Mexico, 1; New York, 
3; North Carolina, 4; Ohio, 2; Oklahoma, 11; Pennsyl- 
vania, 5; South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 4; Texas, 9; Vir- 
ginia, 4; and West Virginia, 4. In addition returns were 
obtained from the following eight state departments of 
education: Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Of the twenty-one states and the District of Columbia 
reached directly sixteen reported courses in Negro history 
in the Negro high schools. Fourteen of these sixteen states 
are in the South. Only seven states reported courses in 
Negro history for 1925, but by 1928 twelve states reported 
eighteen courses with an aggregate enrollment of 596, or 
an increase of 75.8 per cent over the 1925 enrollment. 

Courses in Negro history are apparently more popular 
in the more concentrated or densely populated Negro sec- 
tions of the South. In such sections race consciousness 
has reached a fairly high degree of development. These 
factors together with the separate Negro school system, 
no doubt, account for this Southern lead in Negro history 
courses. 


TaBLeE 3. Enrollment in Negro History in Negro Public Schools 
for 1931 and From 1925 to 1931 Inclusive by Sections and States 


1931 Percent 1925-1931 Per cent 


ALL SECTIONS 2,118 100.0 6,289 100.0 
Sections and States 

Ueree fSourn ........ «. «TH 35.4 2,356 37.5 
Delaware ____ Ee see 19 9 161 2.6 
ES Te 239 11.3 1,138 18.1 
ac cscsicbhikcoanies 28 1.3 398 6.3 


aisles 464 21.9 659 10.5 
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TaBLeE 3. Enrollment in Negro History in Negro Public Schools 
for 1931 and From 1925 to 1931 Inclusive by Sections and States 




















—Continued 
LOWER SOUTH ___... 974 46.0 2,449 38.9 
S. Carolina 37 1.8 37 6 
Georgia ie 22 1.0 22 3 
Alabama 400 18.9 1,085 17.3 
IE ciicissiincnbicaciiatindaseinlia 36 1.7 83 1.3 
I ia dascdniuinisscebtabacnnitstia 219 10.3 696 11.1 
I itil dadisoincagal 56 2.7 80 1.2 
pices casey 44 2.0 88 1.4 
I i cinnicnclaiapsicpahaion 160 7.6 358 5.7 
CENTRAL —......_..... 394 18.6 1,484 23.6 
BI sciicicpeiinicanaps 22 1.0 39 6 
SETS Ra ener ee 239 11.3 890 14.1 
Tennessee —..--__. 51 2.4 186 3.0 
NN ic cctcaeclnanatdeaebonl 82 3.9 369 5.9 


Table 3 shows that the eight states in the lower South 
had an enrollment of 974 in 1931, representing 46 per cent, 
or nearly half, of the enrollment for the three sections. 
Tables 2 and 3 show that the enrollment in the lower 
South was negligible the first three years of the seven- 
_ year period, increasing a little the fourth year and increas- 
ing a little faster than the other sections the last three 
years. 

The total enrollment for the three sections was 2,118 in 
1931 and 6,289 for the seven-year period, if no allowance is 
made for possible repeaters. The highest enrollment for 
individual states in 1931 was reported from North Caro- 
lina with 464, Alabama with 400, Maryland with 239, Ken- 
tucky with 239, and Louisiana with 219. The highest en- 
rollment for the seven-year period was reported from 
Maryland with 1,138, Alabama with 1,085, Kentucky with 
890, Louisiana with 696, and North Carolina with 659. 

Every school reported that credit was given for Negro 
history on the same basis as for other subjects. All of 
the schools but one reported that a special text or texts 
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were used in the course. Dr. C. G. Goodson’s The Negro 
in Our History was used as a text in twenty-six schools; 
Benjamin Brawley’s A Short History of the American 
Negro was used in twenty-four schools; and Dr. Wood- 
son’s Negro Makers of History was used as a text in 
seven schools. 


Reference books and other material were used in all 
schools. The Negro in Our History was used in eighteen 
schools; Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois’ The Negro in ten schools; 
Up From Slavery in eight schools, and The Negro Year 
Book in six schools. Other books listed for reference were 
For Freedom, The Negro Faces America, Negro Makers 
of History, African Myths, and bound volumes of The Jour- 
nal of Negro History. 


In order that the Negro pupils might have the benefit 
of current material on the Negro several of these schools 
were subscribing to a number of Negro magazines and 
periodicals. Eighty-one schools subscribed to The Crisis, 
fifty-three to Opportunity, thirteen to The Southern Work- 
man, four to The Chicago Defender, and three to The 
Pittsburgh Courier. Thirty-three of the schools subscribed 
to The Journal of Negro History. Of these thirty-three 
schools one had been subscribing for one year, two for 
two years, four for three years, two for four years, four 
for five years, three for six years, four for eight years, 
two for ten years, and two for sixteen years. Nine schools 
made no report. 

The majority of the schools reported a combination sys- 
tem of instruction. In ten schools the method was recita- 
tion, in nine lecture-discussion, in nine recitation and dis- 
cussion, in twelve recitation and lecture-discussion, in 
seven lecture, in two recitation and lecture, and in one dis- 
cussion. Thirty-eight schools required written reports on 
the course. 

Thirty-nine schools devoted a semester to the study of 
Negro history, and two schools devoted a year to the sub- 
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ject. Nine schools did not answer this questiou. Thirty- 
nine schools had the class five times a week, and three con- 
ducted the class one day a week. Eight schools failed to 
indicate the number of times the class was held a week. 
The class periods were from forty to sixty minutes long. 


Forty-nine schools indicated, at least by an affirmative 
answer, that their students were interested in the course 
in Negro history. These students acquired a ‘‘different 
view of the reconstruction period,’’ more ‘‘race pride,’’ 
‘‘self respect,’’ and most significant of all ‘‘more interest 
in Negro history and Negro problems.”’ 

There is a disposition on the part of some of these stu- 
dents, it was reported, to cooperate more cheerfully in 
projects based on Negro life and history. Many Negro 
schools, for example, observe National Negro Health 
Week, Rosenwald Day, and Negro History Week. Negro 
history students can better appreciate these celebrations 
and they manifest keener interest in them after studying 
Negro history. An account of Negro History Week ob- 
servance in Negro schools and other extra curricula activi- 
ties will be given in the section of this report on special 
activities. 

NEGRO LITERATURE 


It will probably be a long time before Negro literature 
becomes an integral part of the curriculum in public 
schools. There are several reasons for this conjecture. 
In the first place, our public schools have such a crowded 
schedule and the teaching of English grammar and com- 
position requires so much time that it is difficult to add 
a course in any literature. As a matter of fact compara- 
tively few Negro schools are devoting time to English 
literature or American literature, although these are pre- 
scribed in the state course of study. Moreover, until re- 
cent years few Negro teachers in the public schools were 
qualified to teach Negro literature. Comparatively few 
are eligible for this position at the present. Suitable texts 
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have been lacking, and material generally until recent 
years. 

In the light of these facts it is not surprising that Ne- 
gro literature has made very little progress in Negro pub- 
lie schools. There is indeed little special effort to get the 
course in Negro public schools because of the obvious dif- 
ficulties and problems involved. That such a course should 
be given as soon as practicable is admitted by all who are 
genuinely interested in the race. 


TABLE 4. Enrollment in Negro Literature in Negro Public Schools 


By States 
States 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
SI ai cstv sin vom ee a ae 35 ee 
a iii ccilan ‘chia ~e ik a rn on 20 
EE ae ads ro 30 36 32 34 
N. Carolina —___._. 10 13 19 22 z 25 29 
RS ai thidistacicicagbiitiiniens, cont an falls ome _ ih 80 
SN -ictcitleSiinanaiaian 10 13 19 52 60 92 163 


The figures in Table 4 represent the enrollment of six 
Negro schools. Two schools in Kentucky were reached. 
During the seven-year period these five states had 18 
classes in Negro literature with an aggregate enrollment 
of 409, if we make no allowance for possible repeaters. It 
should be pointed out that in Negro literature as in Negro 
history some schools offer the course in alternate years or 
omit the course whenever for one reason or another the 
teaching schedule becomes too heavy. 


Each school gave full credit for the course in Negro 
literature. Students were required to make reports based 
on material and books used for reference. These consisted 
of The New Negro, The Negro m American Literature 
and Art, and poems by James Weldon Johnson, Countee 
Cullen, Sterling Brown, and Claude McKay. The two 
texts used in the courses were Readings from Negro Au- 
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thors by Cromwell, Turner and Dykes and An Anthology 
of American Negro Literature by V. F. Calverton. 

All of the schools used the lecture-discussion method. 
In addition to reports students were required to commit 
certain poems to memory. Considerable interest was mani- 
fested in the course by the students. Some students, it 
was reported, cultivated a taste for Negro literature and 
began to do more voluntary reading. 


IN NEGRO COLLEGES AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


As has already been stated in the introduction, returns 
were secured from twenty-eight Negro colleges and univer- 
sities and twenty-one private schools below college level. 
Data with respect to enrollment and courses are based on 
the questionnaire returns. Catalogues of thirty Negro 
colleges and universities were examined to ascertain the 
extent to which courses on the Negro are offered in these 
institutions. Thus a total of fifty-eight Negro colleges and 
universities were included in the survey. 

The Educational Directory of the Office of Education of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior for 1932 listed eighty 
Negro colleges and universities in the country. By means 
of the questionnaire and catalogues data were secured from 
58 Negro colleges and universities fifty of which are listed 
among the eighty Negro institutions of higher learning in 
the 1932 educational directory of the Office of Education. 
Thus contacts were made with 62.5 per cent of these 
institutions. 

TaBLE 5. Number of Courses on the Negro in Negro Colleges 


By States 
Colleges Negro Negro Race Re- 

States Reached = Hist. Lit. lations! Total? 
I iinisiectotitcione 3 3 1 1 5 
Arkansas _........... 2 2 poe ea 2 
District of Columbia 1 2 2 1 5 


* Race relations in this survey denotes any course which was not designated 
history or literature and which was sociological or anthropological in nature. 

? This includes two courses in Negro history at Howard and two in litera- 
ture at Fisk. 
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TaBLE 5. Number of Courses on the Negro in Negro Colleges 
By States—Continued 








hi otiaintaiiies 7 7 5 3 15 
ES ee 1 1 1 sie 2 
a 3 2 1 1 4 
Louisiana ——_______. 1 dis rm 1 1 
Maryland __-___. 1 1 1 1 3 
Mississippi —--.- 4 4 2 1 7 
eee 2 2 1 1 4 
North Carolina —____. 9 6 6 4 16 
Ohio _. 1 1 1 1 3 
Oklahoma 1 1 1 
Pennsylvania —_____ 2 1 2 3 
South Carolina —.— 4 3 pias 1 4 
Tennessee _..- 4 1 4 2 7 
Texas 6 6 2 4 12 
Sn 4 3 1 2 6 
West Virginia ~ 1 1 2 4 

a 46 29 29 104 


From Table 5 it will be seen that data were secured from 
fifty-eight colleges and universities in eighteen states and 
the District of Columbia. Forty-five of these institutions 
were offering courses in Negro History, twenty-eight in 
Negro literature, and twenty-nine in race relations. These 
fifty-eight institutions were offering a total of 104 courses 
on the Negro. 

Data on the enrollment in Negro history in Negro col- 
leges and universities were secured from twenty-four insti- 
tutions. Because of the lack of instructors or other condi- 
tions some of these institutions did not offer Negro history 
regularly each year. This accounts for the fact that only 
twenty-one institutions were offering Negro history in 
1931, although twenty-four had such a course during the 
seven-year period studied. There were eight courses in 
these institutions in 1925, ten in 1926, eleven in 1927, thir- 
teen in 1928, twenty in 1929, twenty in 1930, and twenty- 
two in 1931, 

In some institutions Negro history is not as well estab- 
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lished as other history courses. For this reason it is of- 
fered very irregularly in certain institutions. Professors 
and instructors who are sincerely interested in the course 
have done much to make it a permanent part of the cur- 
ricula. Otherwise the course has been given as students 
apply in sufficient numbers to warrant it. 


TABLE 6. Enrollment in Negro History in Negro Colleges By States 





States 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Alabama 47 53 46 41 48 43 54 
Arkansas _....__.. nes shi ‘i ite 30 30 10 
District of Col. 242 157 200 210 26 52 39 
I sc ccisctaiicsnisinstsiieed 35 38 40 50 8116 66 55 
a oe ues ning me is sin 19 
a ‘a ee il 8 18 16 
Mississippi __._... 28 20 32 a 28 wie 24 
N. Carolina —.__... a 37 54 109 126 122 135 
S. Carolina 8 13 18 23 44 45 44 
RS nee eee ‘au sala sat 17 41 32 
ee ae a _ aie me 6 12 68 
Trans... 30 49 53 53 53 79 
West Virginia = roe ad 18 10 12 22 

MI sesicsvntctcesisbicn 385 348 4389 504 512 494 597 


Table 6 shows that the enrollment in Negro history in 
the twenty-four institutions submitting data on this item 
increased from 385 in 1925 to 597 in 1931, an increase of 
55 per cent. This increase, however, was due not so much 
to the increase in the size of the classes, but the main rea- 
son is to be found in the increase in the number of insti- 
tutions offering the course. The increase in the number 
of courses offered each year has already been given. 

The best record for a continuous increase in the enroll- 
ment in Negro history came from North Carolina—an in- 
crease from 37 in 1925 to 135 in 1931. For the entire seven- 
year period, however, Howard University enrolled a total 
of 926 students in its Negro history classes. The total 
enrollment in North Carolina was 583, in Georgia 400, in 
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Virginia 342, and in Alabama 332. <A grand total of 3,279 
were enrolled in all the institution from 1925 to 1931, in- 
elusive. This is not an unfavorable record since Negro 
history is not required for graduation in any institution. 
In teachers’ colleges where certain courses are required 
for graduation and certification Negro history is not a 
prerequisite. 

Of the fifty-eight Negro colleges and universities reached 
by the questionnaires together with information secured 
from catalogues, then, forty-five or 77.5 per cent had 
courses in Negro history, twenty-eight or 48.2 per cent 
in Negro literature, and twenty-nine or 50 per cent in race 
relations. It is reasonable to suppose that the per cent of 
Negro institutions offering these courses would have been 
little different from these figures had a larger number been 
reached in this survey. 

Every Negro college granted credit toward graduation 
for the course in Negro history. Eighteen of the twenty- 
four Negro colleges and universities indicating they had 
a course in Negro history by questionnaires, or 75 per cent, 
used a text for the course. Nineteen required special re- 
ports on various phases of the subject from the students. 
Dr. Woodson’s The Negro in Our History was used as a 
text in sixteen institutions; Brawley’s Social History of 
the American Negro was used by seven institutions as a 
text; and Du Bois’ The Negro was used as a text in one. 
Six institutions used two texts and twelve used one such 
work. Every institution used one or more reference books 
in the course. Seven used The Negro in Our History, 
five The Social History of the American Negro, two The 
Negro, three Racial Adjustment, four The Negro in Amer- 
ican Civilization, four The Negro Year Book, and five 
Dowd’s The Negro in American Life. 

Fourteen of these institutions devoted a semester to the 
course, three devoted the entire year thereto, and five spent 
a quarter on the subject. There was no report on the length 
of the course from two institutions. 
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The majority of the institutions reported various meth- 
ods of instruction. One institution reported that discus- 
sion only was the procedure, while two reported that reci- 
tation was the only method. On the other hand, eight used 
lecture and discussion, and thirteen used recitation, lecture 
and discussion in the course. Twenty reported that their 
students manifested considerable interest in Negro history 
and the course. In some cases this interest took the form 
of voluntary reading of Negro books, Negro histories, and 
Negro periodicals. There was also an appreciable increase 
in the students’ participation in the observance of Negro 
History Week and other activities bearing on the Negro. 

More Negro students now select Negro themes for their 
stories and essays at school. Skits and playlets interpret- 
ing Negro life and history are being written. A Hampton 
student, for example, wrote recently a skit suitable for 
presentation during Negro History Week and also exam- 
ined the catalogues of forty-seven Negro colleges to ascer- 
tain the extent of the study of the Negro in Negro 
institutions. 

NEGRO LITERATURE 


It is reasonable to suppose that there would be fewer 
courses on Negro literature in Negro colleges and univer- 
sities than in Negro history. The existence of a body of 
literature suitable for such a course is conditioned upon 
those factors which accompany a high economie and social 
status to which the American Negro could not be expected 
to attain in such a limited time since emancipation. The 
Negro has not had sufficient wealth, leisure and social 
contacts to achieve the most in this field. 

Although the Negro has been the theme of many literary 
productions, they have not been suitable for texts in Negro 
literature. Within recent years, however, more suitable 
works have appeared. Among them are An Anthology of 
Negro Literature by V. F. Calverton, The New Negro by 
Alain Locke, and Readings from Negro Authors by Crom- 
well, Turner and Dykes. 
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The popularization of Negro literature and writing by 
prizes offered by Tue Journat or Necro History, The 
Crisis, Opportunity, the Harmon Foundation and other 
groups and individuals has created new interest in Negro 
literature and art and has stimulated interest in Negro 
institutions for courses in these fields. Promising young 
Negro writers and artists are being encouraged and recog- 
nized by certain exclusive white groups who see in the 
race a rich heritage of literary and artistic talent. All 
this has given great impetus to the movement among 
American Negroes. Under this stimulation and the efforts 
of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory more attention is being devoted to Negro literature 
and art even where special courses are not offered. 

While this survey disclosed that twenty-eight or 48.2 per 
cent of the fifty-eight Negro institutions involved in this 
report offered courses in Negro literature, enrollment 
figures were secured from only fourteen institutions of 
the twenty-eight returning the questionnaires. These in- 
stitutions are located in eight states and the District of 
Columbia. The following table gives the enrollment in 
Negro literature in these institutions. 


TaBLE 7. Enrollment in Negro Literature in Negro Colleges 





By States 
States 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
District of Col. asia ai 1 ios, 43 i — 
I isi tiircenioeee ass vd "ee oe ior ae 57 
I ahaa idineatniatien sale ie dates ee oat = 19 
Kentucky —.. iateonaies ies _ sis = 19 21 19 
N. Carolina ——_ ae aes ph = a eat 7 163 
Tennessee _______--_- a ad vrs ‘abe hie 17 21 
EE Or ae — pas di cane — 10 
aE ss 16 14 32 17 16 
Totals (9) nua 16 15 94 62 323 
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Since only 323 students were enrolled in the fourteen 
Negro institutions offering Negro literature in 1931, it is 
seen at once that the average enrollment was relatively 
small. Another important observation is that every state 
involved in Table 7 reported only one Negro college offer- 
ing the Negro literature course with the exception of Geor- 
gia and North Carolina from which three and five colleges 
respectively reported enrollment data. 

Disregarding possible repeaters, a total of 510 students 
enrolled in Negro literature courses in these fourteen insti- 
tutions from 1926 to 1931 inclusive. For this six-year pe- 
riod North Carolina led with an aggregate enrollment of 
170. Virginia occupied the second place for the six-year 
period with a total enrollment of ninety-five. 

Twelve institutions reported that they granted credit 
for their course in Negro literature. Two made no report. 
Twelve reported also that they required their students to 
make special reports on Negro literature during the 
course, while two made no report on this question. Eleven 
institutions used a text for the course. Brawley’s The 
Negro in Literature and Art was used by three institu- 
tions, Cromwell, Turner and Dykes’ Readings from Negro 
Authors in six, Woodson’s Negro Orators and Their Ora- 
tions in one, and Johnson’s Book of American Negro Poetry 
in four institutions. Three institutions used two texts 
each, and eight used one each. 

Reference books and other material were also used in 
the course. Cromwell, Turner and Dykes’ Readings from 
Negro Authors was used as a reference book in one insti- 
tution, Locke’s The New Negro in two, Brawley’s The 
Negro in Literature and Art in three, Calverton’s Anthol- 
ogy of American Negro Literature in two, Kerlin’s Negro 
Poets and Their Poems in one, and Negro Orators and 
Their Orations in one institution. Five institutions had 
one reference book each, one had two reference books, and 
one had three reference books for the course. Portraits 
in Color, African Myths, Color, Copper Sun, Anti-Slavery 
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Sentiment in American Literature, and other books were 
available in most of the institutions for collateral reading. 

The majority of the institutions reported a combination 
of methods of instruction. One used recitation and dis- 
cussion; one recitation and lecture; one discussion only; 
four recitation, lecture and discussion; and seven lecture 
and discussion. Five institutions devoted a semester to 
the course, and six devoted one quarter to the subject. 
Three failed to report on the length of their Negro litera- 
ture course. Thirteen institutions reported that their 
students were interested in the course and had exhibited 
more interest in Negro literary works after entering the 
class. 

RACE RELATIONS 


Of the fifty-eight Negro colleges and universities stud- 
ied in this survey twenty-nine or exactly one-half were of- 
fering courses in race relations or courses which for our 
purpose for the moment might be so classified. However, 
enrollment figures were secured from only seven of the 
twenty-eight reached by questionnaires. 

Considering the amount of effort put forth by various 
educational and race relations organizations one would 
expect a greater reflection of such efforts in our educa- 
tional institutions. Race relations Sunday, observed the 
second Sunday in February, is an occasion for sermons, 
addresses and discussions on the race questions in an in- 
creasing number of cities and towns in almost every sec- 
tion of the country. The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America with the cooperation of state and local 
commissions on interracial cooperation has induced leading 
Negro and white ministers and educators to lend their 
support to the observance. Despite this general public in- 
terest in which a goodly number of white people share as 
well as colored people it appears that race relations lags 
behind Negro history as a part of the curriculum in Negro 
institutions. 
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When the twenty-eight Negro colleges and universities 
which returned the questionnaires are considered apart 
from the thirty catalogues examined it will be seen that 
only seven had courses in race relations whereas four- 
teen had courses in Negro literature and twenty-four had 
courses in Negro history. Table 8 with the accompanying 
note gives the data on courses offered in the entire fifty- 
eight institutions covered in this survey. 


TABLE 8. Enrollment in Race Relations in Negro Colleges 
By States 





States 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
District of Col. BNA 85 1385 133 93 27 26 
oe oi abe ‘oie sal 15 20 
N. Carolina —_.. _— yee ies une 21 38 41 
NN i ial ha at, one rons ek ae 13 3 
Vr ...._..... 45 51 50 60 71 64 
Wet Vine 10 a a 10 23 15 

Totals (6) _..... 84 1389 186 188 184 187 169 


The highest enrollment in these seven Negro institutions 
in race relations occurred in 1930 when there were 187 
students in the classes. A total of 1,082 students enrolled 
in these courses from 1925 to 1931 in these seven Negro 
institutions. Howard University enrolled 498, Virginia 
Union University and Virginia Seminary enrolled a total 
of 375 during the same period. 

It appears that the first definite course in race relations 
was offered by Dr. Gordon B. Hancock at Virginia Union 
University in the fall of 1921. The response of the stu- 
dents to the course can best be shown by quoting Dr. Han- 
eock. ‘‘So genuine was the interest, so broadened the 
point of view and so generally profitable the discussions 
from the very beginning, that there has ever since been a 
popular demand for the course, which has been offered 
each year for juniors and seniors.”’ 

The wholesome response of the students at Union to- 
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gether with the post war development in race relations in 
America, particularly in industry and employment, led to 
the establishment of the Francis J. Torrance School of 
Race Relations in the university in 1929. The purpose of 
this school is set forth at some length but may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

‘*To attack the problem of race relations from its mass- 
ward side .... by connecting the masses with any general 
- program for bettering race relations. To place within 
reach of the working man opportunities of improving his 
efficiency just as has been done for the professionals ... 
To offer cultural courses for the students who are to be 
the leaders among their people ... To enter the marts of 
public opinion and bid for recognition and the chance to 
develop every God-given power to the end that a Chris- 
tian statesmanship may arise among Negroes that will be 
a blessing to all mankind ... To formulate a cultural and 
economic pattern in good will and adventure... .’’ and ‘*‘To 
make racial good will one of the major objectives in edu- 
cation as a means of racial and national adjustment .. .”’ 

To earry out this program in the school Dr. Hancock 
planned an industrial, personal service, public health, so- 
cial work and public opinion department. The faculty 
was composed of five who are experts in their field. This 
program is known as the ‘‘Torrance Plan”’ of race rela- 
tions and is one of the most popular and interesting 
courses at Virginia Union University. 

Fisk University reported a course which Dr. Charles 8. 
Johnson, Director of the Social Science Department, said, 
strictly speaking, is neither race relations nor Negro an- 
thropology. It is a course on the American Negro and fol- 
lows the general outline of Dr. Johnson’s book The Ne- 
gro in American Civilization. It is more or less a so- 
ciological study of the Negro based on statistics and 
scientific data rather than on opinion or good will. 

There is no attempt to laud the Negro or to abuse him, 
to solve the race problem or to perpetuate it. An attempt 
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is made instead to outline and to analyze the Negro’s 
status on the American scene. The technique used in the 
course is decidedly objective and impersonal, and the work 
seemed to be motivated by the scientist’s rather than the 
reformist’s viewpoint. Considerable source material, much 
of which was gathered or compiled by Dr. Johnson, the 
instructor, is available for the students. 

The courses at Bishop College, Marshall, Texas; at Claf- 
lin University, Orangeburg, South Carolina; at the Ken- 
tucky State Industrial College, Frankfort; at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Alabama; and at Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, Wilberforce, Ohio, are somewhat similar to the course 
at Fisk University, inasmuch as they lay stress on the 
Negro’s position in America. This angle is developed at 
Howard University in the courses in Negro history and 
Negro literature. 

Students at Tuskegee have a decided advantage inas- 
much as they can profit by the constant researches of Mon- 
roe N. Work and participate in the preparation of The 
Negro Year Book, a biennially published encyclopedia on 
Negro life and achievement. Moreover, the institution is 
a vast laboratory of Negro life—a real Negro drama of 
the American stage. 

All the institutions whose enrollment in race relations 
was given in Table 8 reported that credit was allowed for 
the course. Special reports are required from the students 
on special phases of the course in all the institutions and 
four institutions used a text. Prof. Herbert Miller’s Races 
and Nationalities was used in two institutions, Dr. Charles 
S. Johnson’s The Negro in American Civilization in one, 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson’s The Negro in Our History in two. 

Two institutions reported that they used reference books 
—one used five reference books and the other used two. 
The other institutions failed to report on this question. Dr. 
George E. Haynes’ Trends in Race Relations was used in 
one institution, Spero and Harris’ The Black Worker in 
one, Du Bois’ The Souls of Black Folk in two, and Boas’ 
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Mind of Primitive Man in one. Two institutions devoted a 
semester to the course, four devoted a quarter, and one 
spent a year on the work. Five institutions reported that 
their students manifested keen interest in the course. Col- 
lateral reading was required in every institution. At Vir- 
ginia Union University the race relations school planned 
a special library and a separate building for the work. 
With respect to the method of instruction in the class 
room six institutions reported that lectures and discus- 
sions were used and one reported that recitation, lectures 
and discussions constituted the procedure. 

In addition to text and reference books by and on the 
Negro used in the various courses on the Negro in Negro 
institutions some of the institutions subscribed to Negro 
periodicals for current material for their classes and for 
the general edification of their students. These institutions 
also secure special reports, releases, pamphlets and mono- 
graphs dealing with some phase of the race question for 
use by their students and instructors. Twenty-four Negro 
institutions reported that they were subscribing to The 
Journal of Negro History. Two had been subscribing for 
one year, two for two years, two for three years, three 
for four years, one for five years, one for six years, one 
for eight years, one for ten years, and six for sixteen 
years. Five institutions did not make a report. Twenty- 
six institutions reported that they were subscribers to 
The Crisis, twenty-five to Opportunity, and fourteen to 
The Southern Workman. Thus 85 per cent were taking 
The Journal of Negro History, 92 per cent The Crisis, and 
50 per cent The Southern Workman. 


IN NEGRO PRIVATE SCHOOLS BELOW COLLEGE LEVEL 


Among the 160 private schools below college level 
reached, twenty-one reported in a previous study that they 
were using The Negro in Our History as a text book. It 
is reasonable to assume that this work was used for 
courses in Negro history. Only one of these schools is 
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included in the present survey. Hence at least forty-one 
of these 160 schools and academies had courses in Negro 
history. The work of these schools is significant because 
the vast majority of the Negro private high schools and 
academies are located in the seventeen Southern States. 
They were established for the most part to meet the 
pressing needs for high school facilities for Negro stu- 
dents in the South since the state departments and local 
departments of education have been slow to provide high 
schools for the training of Negro youth. 

The schools reached in this survey were located as 
follows: Alabama, 1; Florida, 1; Georgia, 3; Mississippi, 
1; New Jersey, 1; North Carolina, 5; Pennsylvania, 3; 
South Carolina, 2; and Virginia, 4. The uncertain ex- 
istence of some of these schools, the great struggle they 
have in merely remaining open, and the lack of planning 
in their location, system of support and operation make 
it extremely difficult for most of them to offer all the 
courses which their students require. They have a greater 
problem with respect to the establishment of courses on 
the Negro than many of the higher institutions with better 
support and larger faculties. 


TABLE 9. Enrollment in Negro History in Eight Negro Private 
Schools below College Level 


States 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
ae med 5 8 10 13 16 15 
See a a il 28 35 31 32 
New Jersey... —- te ee aes fe 4 7 
Pennsylvania —.. 14 ae 11 5s 15 31 69 
South Carolina... Nes ak sad hig a 20 
ID ustinittscncdeodciats- ks sik ee “iit ie on 20 

a 5 19 38 63 82 163 


Table 9 gives the enrollment in Negro history for eight 
Negro schools below college level. Two schools reported 
from Pennsylvania, the other states reported one each. If 
no allowance is made for possible repeaters a total of 384 
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students enrolled in these courses in all the schools from 
1925 to 1931 inclusive. Each school gave full credit for 
the Negro history course. In addition to the regular 
class period assignment six of the schools reported that 
their students were required to submit written reports 
on various aspects of the subject during the course; the 
other two schools failed to make a report on this question. 

A text was used by all of the schools for the course. 
Five used The Negro in Our History and three used A 
Short History of the American Negro. Four schools re- 
ported that they used reference books for the course. 
One school reported that three reference books were used, 
one that four were used, and two that one was used. Four 
failed to report. Negro Makers of History was used as a 
reference book in three schools, The Negro in one, Black 
America in one, The Black Worker in one, Women Build- 
ers in one, Negroes of Africa in one, and The Negro Year 
Book in two. 

Six schools devoted a semester to the course; one spent 
one year on the subject; and one gave a quarter to the 
study. Recitation, lecture and discussion constituted the 
method of instruction in one school, recitation only in 
three, and recitation and discussion in three. One school 
did not report on the method of instruction. The students 
in all these schools exhibited considerable interest in the 
course. 

Of the twenty-one schools returning the questionnaires 
none reported courses in Negro literature or race rela- 
tions. Whatever is taught in these subjects in these schools 
is taught in connection with the regular courses in litera- 
ture, government, and civics. Reference is made to the 
Negro’s contributions and achievements in literature, art, 
musie and general social advancement at particular stages 
in these courses. Further than this no special effort is 
made to study the race in these fields in Negro private 
schools and academies so far at least as these twenty-one 
schools are concerned. 
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IN WHITE SCHOOLS * 


The 1932 Educational Directory of the Office of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior listed 632 white 
colleges and universities in the United States. Returned 
questionnaires were obtained from thirty-one of these 
institutions and the catalogues of 549 additional institu- 
tions were carefully examined to ascertain the number 
of courses on the Negro offered. Thus a total of 580, 
or 91 per cent of these institutions, were studied in the 
survey. Sixty-two of the institutions were teachers’ col- 
leges. The 580 were located in forty-six states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The examination of the catalogues in- 
cluded a careful study of the description of the courses with 
a view to determining not merely if they were given spe- 
cially on the Negro but also to ascertain as far as possible 
what provisions, if any, were made to study the relevant 
Negro aspects of the subject. 

The questionnaire method was the only means utilized 
to reach white high schools. Practically all of them 
failed to return the questionnaires on the assumption ap- 
parently that they were intended for Negro schools. Data 
secured from the eighty-seven local superintendents of 
schools and the eight State Departments of Education, how- 
ever, were of considerable value in supplementing the data 
obtained directly from the schools. 

Only sixteen white schools were reached directly in 
the survey. Three of them were in Kentucky, two in Mis- 
sissippi, one in Oklahoma, three in Texas, two in West 
Virginia, one in Ohio, two in Missouri, and two in Kansas. 
One of these schools, the Kirksville Senior High School in 
Kirksville, Missouri, had a course in race relations. The 
enrollment was forty in 1925, fifty-four in 1926, fifty-six 
in 1927, fifty-nine in 1928, sixty-three in 1929, seventy-four 
in 1930, and eighty-nine in 1931. The other schools had 
no courses on the Negro or race relations. 

From the questionnaires returned by the local and 
state departments of education it seemed fairly evident 
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that these departments had done little to introduce Negro 
history, Negro literature or race relations into the white 
or colored schools. Some manifested some interest in this 
phase of the school curricula during the past seven years. 

The greatest interest in race study in our public schools, 
however, is being manifested by a few liberal white teach- 
ers and workers in the field of race relations. These per- 
sons are taking advantage of the opportunities certain 
courses offer to acquaint their students with the important 
phases of race relations. 

Of the 580 white colleges and universities studied in 
this survey, ninety-five, or 16 per cent, had courses which 
may be given the general classification of race relations. 
There was naturally considerable variation in the exact 
title of these courses. In some cases the catalogue de- 
scription justified the variation in the title. None of these 
institutions had a course in Negro history or Negro 
literature. However, some of the courses were of the 
orientation type involving historical, sociological, literary, 
ethnological and anthropological data. 


TABLE 10. Number of White Colleges and Universities Offering © 
Courses on the Negro 
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TaBLE 10. Number of White Colleges and Universities Offering 
Courses on the Negro—Continued 


a em 3 = we 2 5 
ES 1 a o i 1 2 
Laas 14 ” 1 1 
ens 7 so 1 ” 1 
ie OO pe ee = a = = 
Maryland ___ ” 8 a - 
Massachusetts 16 m 1 i 1 2 
Michigan .......... 16 ee - —_ n 2 2 
Minnesota _ a 1 ” e 1 - 2 
Mississippi -........_ 10 m ” zs 
aaa .. 2 1 3 
Montana - ere 7 ” vs a ms 
Nebraska - 13 3 “4 m 2 ) 
Nevada ___ eae, = 
New Hampshire 12 és 2 3 = a 2 
New Mexico................ 3 ms = om 7 sag 
New York. a 43 ~ 3 3 7 
North Carolina 16 1 1 ] 3 
Oregon - 7 ax 1 RP es = ] 
North Dakota... 6 ie ” a - pe a 
Ohio - : . 2 3 - ; 4 9 
Oklahoma 12 vA 2 1 4 
Oregon — wer 5 a ] i ie ; ] 
Pennsylvania -.......... 29 1 2 ™ a ] 4 
Rhode Island 1 ; 
South Carolina . 14 ] ; Ss ] 
South Dakota _ 4 1 < n 1 2 
Tennessee - 17 1 c 1 2 4 
Texas 25 a) 3 - 1 1 10 
Utah - emcees owe om a ' 
lors LL 2 . a - a - 
Virginia - ees a ba i o o 
Washington .._........ 11 1 1 ~ . 2 
West Virginia... 6 ia 2 ye at 2 
Wisconsin .......... 10 1 2 Pe ee ‘ 3 
WEE cs = 8 e o a ws = , 
Totals (47) —— 580 25 31 3 10 26 95 
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Approximately one-third of the courses in the white 
institutions on the Negro and the race question as shown 
in Table 10 are listed in the catalogues as Race Problems. 
More than one-fourth or 26.3 per cent are listed as Race 
Relations. Slightly more than one-tenth of them are 
designated as courses on the American Negro. Among 
the twenty-six courses in column labelled ‘‘Other Courses’’ 
some are described in the catalogues as ‘‘Race Studies,’’ 
‘‘Immigration and the Negro Question,’’ ‘‘Race and Cul- 
ture,’’ ‘‘Problems of Race and Nationality,’’ and ‘‘Race 
and Population Problems.”’ 


TaBLe 11. Enrollment in Race Relations in Fourteen White 
Colleges by States*® 





States 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
pS eee hain 25 ‘aie Fas — oe 32 
Connecticut 88 106 85 82 79 78 226 
EE es ahi sale oan aise 20 25 
Kentucky —.____.__.. 13 12 15 20 18 16 17 
a 7 uly sie mee oo 22 6 
New York ______. is ii mie 11 13 24 25 
North Carolina______. 10 10 8 12 12 30 5d 
EL 98 68 93 62 ee 61 79 
Oklahoma _.._______. met ine —_ om es iiss 60 
Pennsylvania — 480 495 301 324 345 318 

Totals (10) —_. 209 702 696 488 446 596 843 


Enrollment data for the courses in race relations were 
obtained from the returned questionnaires. The fourteen 
institutions represented in Table 11 constitute 45 per cent 
of the thirty-one institutions which returned the question- 
naires. Only five of these institutions had a course in 
race relations in 1925. By 1931 the enrollment in these 
institutions had increased four hundred per cent. During 
the seven-year period 3,980 students enrolled in these 


courses. 
The title of the various courses as listed in Table 10 


* Enrollment covers courses not technically labelled Race Relations. 
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gives a cue to the various angles which these courses 
take at different institutions. The courses in race rela- 
tions dealt with those customs, practices, ideas and in- 
stitutions which developed in the course of the interaction 
of one race upon the other in the history of America. 
Special periods like the slave regime, the reconstruction 
and the post-bellum period are studied. 

From the description of some of the courses it is clearly 
evident that the professors and college administrators are 
offering subjects on race and the Negro for the specific 
purpose of creating an objective and enlightened attitude 
among the coming generation of white Americans on the 
race question. The catalogue of Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas, described the course in ‘‘American Race Prob- 
lems’’ at that institution in these phrases: ‘‘The course 
opens with a brief survey of the makeup of the popula- 
tion in the United States. ... The Negro problem will be 
emphasized, not only as a Southern, but as a national 
problem, with the aim of giving the student a more open- 
minded and tolerant attitude toward these movements 
which promote interracial good will.’? The Abilene Chris- 
tian College, Texas, described its course on ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Negro”’ as ‘‘A study of the history and racial char- 
acteristics of the American. The attitude of the South 
and the North toward the Negro and the outlook for the 
solution of the Negro problem are considered.’’ In the 
race relations course at Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 
the purpose of the course is to seek to define ‘‘problems 
growing out of the Negro’s presence in America.’’ A re- 
view is made of literature on the Negro and the students 
discuss the various aspects of such questions. 

A few of the courses listed as race relations in this 
survey carried a great deal of historical material on the 
Negro. The course on ‘‘The American Negro’’ at Macales- 
ter College, St. Paul, Minnesota, for example, consisted of 
‘‘a study of the Negro problem as typical of all race re- 
lationships; the historic background of the Negro in Africa 
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and America; the Negro in the Civil War; the days of 
reconstruction; World War, recent migrations, Negro 
literature and art; proposed solution of the Negro prob- 
lem; the future of the Negro.’’ The University of Mis- 
sourl’s catalogue announced that its course on ‘*The 
American Negro’’ was ‘‘a study of the Negro problems 
in America; the social, economic, moral and educational 
status of the Negro population; the psychology of the 
eolor line; racial consciousness * Vassar College 
was offering a course in the ‘‘ Anthropology of the Negro”’ 
designed to ‘‘study the physical and cultural development 
of the Negro in America with brief discussion of his 
African background; status of the mulatto; Negro con- 
tribution to American institutions.’’ The Southern Meth- 
odist University of Dallas, Texas, had a course in Race 
Relations to study ‘‘racial differences with special ref- 
erence to race problems of Texas and the Southwest; men- 
tal and social differences; studies looking forward to a 
better understanding of interracial relationships.’’ 

Certain advanced white institutions like the University 
of North Carolina, Harvard University, Columbia Univer- 
sity and Vanderbilt University have had liberal professors 
who were interested in research in race relations. Dr. 
Franz Boas and Dr. Melville J. Herskovitz in the field 
of physical anthropology and Dr. Howard W. Odum and 
Dr. Gerald W. Johnson in the field of Negro music and 
folk-lore have contributed much to the movement to study 
the Negro in our colleges and universities. 

As a result of the general increase of interest in the 
study of the Negro and race relations a larger number of 
colleges and universities are devoting special attention 
to the race question in social science courses. Iowa Wes- 
leyan College, Mt. Pleasant, had a course in Immigra- 
tion and the Negro Question in which special attention 
was devoted to the race question as an aspect of our 
immigration problems. Marion College, Marion, Indiana, 
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had a course in Race Relations ‘‘with emphasis upon the 
Negro problem.’’ At Cedar Crest College, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, special attention was devoted to the Indian 
and Negro. The course at Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in Races and Nationalities carried a see- 
tion on ‘*The Negro in America.’’ Special reference is 
made to the Negro and Mexican in the course in Races 
and Nationalities in the Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth. In addition to studying the Negro during the 
regular courses in social sciences some white institutions 
arrange special projects in race relations and special pro- 
grams on various phases of Negro life and history as 
means of enlightening their students on the race ques- 
tion and of aequainting them with Negro problems and 
achievements. 

Of the fourteen white colleges and universities for which 
enrollment data for race relations courses are given, ten 
gave credit toward graduation for their courses. Four 
failed to report. In addition to the regular classes eight 
institutions required their students to make special re- 
ports on the most important phases of the studies. Six 
made no report on this question. 

Text books for the courses were used in seven institu- 
tions. Three used no special texts and four failed to re- 
port on works pursued. One used four texts; one used 
three; one used two; and four used one. Dowd’s The 
Negro in American Life was used in three institutions; 
Weatherford’s The Changing South in three; Du Bois’ 
The Souls of Black Folk in two; Washington’s Up From 
Slavery in two; Moton’s What the Negro Thinks in two; 
and Reuter’s Race Mixture in one. 

Four institutions were using reference books in their 
courses. Two used only the regular text and syllabi for 
their courses. Eight made report on reference books 
used. One institution used five reference books, and three 
used two. Woodson’s The Negro in Our History was used 
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in two institutions; Du Bois’ The Soul of Black Folk in 
two; Baker’s The Color Line in one; Moton’s Finding a ; 
Way Out in one; Miller’s Race Adjustment in one; Reu- ‘ 
ter’s American Race Problem in one; The Report of the | 
Chicago Commission in one; and Embree’s Brown Amer- | 
ica in one. 
In addition to these text books and reference works other | 
material was available for the use of the students in 
social science courses in which refe: was made to the 
race problem. Eight white institu. or example, re- 
ported that they were subscribing io 7he Journal of Negro 
History. Two had been taking this magazine for sixteen 
years; one for five; and one for two. Four failed to report 
on this question. Five institutions were taking The Crisis; } 
five were subscribing to Opportunity; and seven to The 
Southern Workman. | 
Of the ten institutions reporting on the method of in- 
struction in the class room, five were using recitations, 
lectures and discussions and five were using lectures and 
discussions. Ten institutions answered the question rela- 
tive to the length of their courses and four failed to | 
answer. Five institutions devoted a semester to their | 
course, four spent a quarter on theirs, and one gave a , 
year to the study. 
An enlightened and advanced attitude toward the Negro 
problem is always expected of white students taking the 
courses in race relations. There was considerable interest 
in the courses in ten of the institutions. One institution 
reported that ‘‘a Texas student learned after six weeks } 
to say ‘Negro’ instead of ‘Nigger’.’’ In the same insti- 
tution ‘‘another student overheard two Negroes talking 
while she was waiting for a street car and realized ‘that 
they talked about the same things white people talk 
about’.’’ At another university the students acquired a 
‘‘vreater appreciation of economic and cultural factors in 
race relations with consequent decrease of pre-formed 
opinions’’ on the race question. In still another white in- 
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stitution located in Alabama the students were ‘‘willing 
to discuss the race question without getting excited’’ and 
they manifested ‘‘less race prejudice’’ toward the Negro. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Various organizations are contributing much toward en- 
lightening both races. Their special activities are con- 
tributing much toward this end. 

Negro History Week, inaugurated in 1926 by the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History, has 
been a tremendous force in stimulating interest in the 
study of Negro history and in increasing self-respect 
among Negroes and respect for Negroes among whites. 
Commenting on the observance of Negro History Week 
in 1931, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Director of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, said, 
‘‘During the last five years, then, the celebration has be- 
come one of the important objectives of the school year, 
having been given official recognition in many parts of 
this country. No other single thing has done so much to 
dramatize the achievements of persons of African blood.’”* 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory publishes a pamphlet every year as a guide for the 
observance of Negro History Week. These pamphlets 
contain a valuable summary of Negro history and achieve- 
ments in various fields. Being predominantly historical, 
they give considerable data on the African background 
of the Negro. They contain an outline of ‘‘things to be 
done’’ during the week. Thousands of these pamphlets 
are distributed to schools, colleges and clubs gratis to 
stimulate interest in the effort. Each year the observance, 
which begins the second week in February, is attracting 
more attention. The April number of The Journal of 
Negro History carries a report of the national observance 
of Negro History Week each year. 

The method of observing Negro History Week varies 

“Annual review of Negro History Week in the April, 1931, Journal of 
Negro History. 
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considerably in different schools, colleges, churches and 
localities. The most widely used means of observing it 
is by lectures and addresses on different phases of Negro 
life and history. Occasionally and in some localities the 
observance is associated with the celebration of Doug- 
lass’ and Lincoln’s birthdays. Schools and colleges some- 
times stage during Negro History Week plays or dramas 
depicting some phase of Negro life. A few ambitious 
Negro students have written plays based on some phase 
of Negro life and history especially for Negro History 


Week. 


TABLE 12. Number of Schools or Communities Engaged in 
Special Activities on the Negro 


Negro Schools White Schools 

or Communities or Communities 
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Negro History Week _.. imines eee an, Te 1 190 

Special Lectures on the Negro 93 33 126 7 1838 
Exhibits of Negro Literature or 

ET ee ee 44 22 66 2 68 
Campaigns for Adoption of 
Textbooks on Negro in Schools 

ee 7 24 0 24 
Groups Supplying Schools or 
Public Libraries with Books 
and Pictures by and about 

DT thitcihiccicbetinan Se Se FO ] 79 


*This column carries data for thirteen private schools for Negro History, 
nine for special lectures on the Negro, five for exhibits of Negro literature 
and art, and one for campaign to secure adoption of textbooks on Negro in 
schools and colleges and five reported on groups supplying schools or public 
libraries with books and pictures by and about Negroes. 


* This column includes data for white schools and colleges. 
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Although the schools and colleges in almost every case 
did not make any distinction between activities carried 
on at the institution and those promoted by groups or 
organizations in the city or community, a further check-up 
on the Negro History Week observance disclosed that there 
was no community in which the observance was held in 
which the Negro public school or college did not partici- 
pate. In fact, the study revealed that many communities 
only observe Negro History Week in the schools and 
colleges. 

The extent to which Negro History Week is observed is 
indicated by the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of the public schools and colleges returning the question- 
naires observe Negro History Week. Of the 174 Negro 
high schools reached by questionnaire, for example, 148 
or 85 per cent observe Negro History Week. Likewise 
forty-one or 83 per cent of the Negro colleges and private 
schools below college level observe Negro History Week. 
Thus a total of 189 or 84 per cent of all the Negro ecol- 
leges and schools reached cooperate. In addition, of the 
fifteen Negro Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s five or 
one-third observe Negro History Week. 


TABLE 13. Observance of Negro History Week in Negro Schools 
and Colleges by Days 
White Institutions 








Negro Institutions 
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Entire Week. 23 9 108 140 ie _ 140 

Three Days. -— 11 12 - 12 

Two Days -.... is ‘ss 1 1 : 1 
One Day —-_. 1 2 24 27 ee 1 28 - 

Not Reporting 4 1 4 9 - i 9 

Totals __. 28 13 148 189 1 1 190 
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From Table 13 it will be seen that 140, or 74 per cent, 
of the Negro institutions observed Negro History Week 
for an entire week. On the other hand, only 27, or 14 per 
cent of them, reported that they participated in the ob- 
servance only one day. In addition to the lectures and 
addresses on the Negro during Negro History Week, 
institutions have special lectures and addresses on the 
Negro and various phases of the race problem. Of the 
schools reached in this survey 115 of the Negro high 
schools, nine private schools, and twenty colleges and 
universities, a total of 144, reported that they had special 
lectures and addresses on the Negro and various phases 
of the race problem. It is needless to say that these oc- 
casional lectures furnish valuable information for the 
students and serve in addition to inspire them to strive 
for success in their studies and vocations. 

Through its home study courses the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History has encouraged the 
study of the Negro outside of the class room. These 
courses, of course, are supervised, and belong technically 
in the category of formal instruction. Their establishment 
naturally stimulated interest in Negro history and in- 
spired groups in various cities to organize quasi social 
clubs for the study of Negro history and race relations. 
The method in these clubs varies, but a number of them 
spend considerable time reviewing books by and on the 
Negro. Some of them discuss current topics on race re- 
lations. Occasionally well prepared educators and ex- 
perts are invited to give special lectures on some phase of 
the race problem. A number of these clubs have such lec- 
tures on special occasions such as vocational guidance 
week, Negro Health Week, and Negro History Week. 
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TaBLE 14. Enrollment in Fifteen City Clubs Devoted to the Study 
of the Negro and Various Phases of Race Relations 
by States and Years 








States 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 

Alabama -_-_.__- 25 31 50 61 30 35 47 
.Connecticut —-- gia —_ ia hate ais 22 27 
Delaware —..._.... om = —_ aon pre —< 
| ne 15 20 25 30 30 30 30 
Kentucky -----.-. 5 4) 12 aes ani isin ai 
Meer obs bas rer — — ‘Sons 56 
Pennsylvania —_. sled oN ols aa ee ie 45 
Tennessee -__-.-----. ial ei shes ave 30 53 62 
Texas iat aie lt me 26 30 50 
UY teciscencitasins sii — ee en sini i 66 
I sisetsiccttcateabidaiancs 45 56 87 91 116 170 483 


A total of thirty-five cities reported that they had clubs 
for the study of the Negro and various phases of race 
relations. Only fifteen, however, gave the enrollment of 
these clubs. Information obtained from the questionnaires 
showed that these thirty-five cities were located in six- 
teen states, ten of which belong to the Southern geograph- 
ical division of states in the United States. 

Data from the questionnaires showed that two cities in 
Alabama had such clubs, three in Arkansas, one in Connec- 
ticut, one in Delaware, one in Georgia, two in Indiana, 
one in Kansas, one in Kentucky, one in Louisiana, two in 
Missouri, one in New Jersey, three in Pennsylvania, three 
in Tennessee, four in Texas, six in Virginia, and three in 
West Virginia. This is by no means a fair estimate of 
what is being done in these states through clubs to ac- 
quaint Negroes and whites with the history of the Negro 
and the various phases of the race question. It is natu- 
rally more difficult to gather data of this type by the 
questionnaire method. It is also to be conceded that 
whatever is obtained in this manner is frequently inac- 
curate and incomplete. This is particularly true with re- 
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spect to enrollment in the clubs and the nature of their 
program and activities. 

There are many literary and social clubs in cities in 
the North and South which devote considerable time to a 
discussion of books and plays by and about the Negro. 
A majority of the Negro book lovers’ clubs, perhaps, 
devote most of their time to a study and review of books 
by and on the Negro. Few of the questionnaires were 
sent directly to officers of such clubs, but instead an 
attempt was made to secure the data from educational 
and civic leaders who in most cases would be in a position 
to give the information desired. 


TABLE 15. Showing the subjects and topics studied and discussed 
in thirty-five clubs and the frequency of their meetings 
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Twice weekly ] ] 

Weekly 10 2 3 3 1 ] 

Semi-monthly 7 2 1 1 2 ] 

Monthly 5 2 1 1 ] 

Not Reporting — 12 1 3 1 1 1 3 2 


Total Clubs. 35 4 9 4 + 2 D 2 


Or 


There are, of course, no formal tests or group reports 
in any of these clubs aside from the assignments given 
to the member who is to lead the discussion or to report 
on a book. Occasionally instructors or professors from 
colleges and universities are invited to speak to these 
clubs on those subjects or topics with which they are 
intimately acquainted and which they teach in their in- 
stitutions. Or an author may be invited to review his book 
or to discuss books by others who belong to his literary 
group. Practically all of these clubs hold their meetings 
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during the regular school term. They follow the custom 
of other clubs which do not meet during the summer 
season. Their membership is composed of teachers, busi- 


TaBLE 16. Showing racial membership in thirty-five clubs for the 
study and discussion of the Negro and phases of race relations, to- 
gether with a list of the group or body organizing them 


3 "> 
n S S 
Q i) S = 
Groups and Bodies which > S = s - 
Organized the Clubs - + = = S 
Group —- 7 2 ; 2 3 
Chureh —_-- rae 1 3 2 1 
State Department of Education 1 F 1 
College Y. W. C. A. ee See 1 ‘ 1 
College __. Pos OE Oe a on 1 : 
Community Center . 9d 2 , 1 2 
¥. W.-C. A. 3 1 2 ts 
¥; eS. A... 3 1 1 1 
Interracial Commission 1 1 
Not Reporting 5 2 3 ; 
Totals ———— 7 7 13 7 


ness men, professional men and women, ministers (al- 
though not many of them usually belong to quasi-social 
elubs) and high school and college graduates. 


Tuomas L. DaBNEY 


7Seven classes reported that their members belonged to one race. They 
did not state whether they were white or Negroes. 











THE NEGRO IN THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
JOHN WESLEY 


I 


Two views of primitive man were current in the latter 
eighteenth century when England began to demand the 
abolition of the slave trade. One, derived from the six- 
teenth century feeling that civilization was corrupt, ideal- 
ized backward peoples and attributed to them all the vir- 
tues of the Golden Age. Whatever European society 
lacked was found by utopians and romantics in the social 
organization of the American Indians, the Negroes, or 
the South Sea Islanders. Another body of opinion took 
the reverse position. Emanating from enemies of the idea 
of the noble savage, from clergymen and disappointed mis- 
sionaries, it associated savagery with all that was miser- 
able, stupid, gross, and bestial. It regarded primitive 
culture either as fixed and unimprovable or as the product 
of degeneration from an earlier and higher condition. On 
the whole, John Wesley (1703-1791), as an anthropologist, 
belonged to the latter school of thought. His sermons were 
delivered not only to expound the doctrine of the de- 
pravity of human nature, but to press home the ‘‘facts’’ 
of the degeneration of civilized and savage man. The 
founder of Methodism, however, was a humanitarian as 
well as a theologian. As an outspoken opponent of the 
slave-trade he evidently felt constrained to paint a favor- 
able picture of the man he wished to present as the ‘‘poor 
African.’’ Logic therefore gave place to polemical dis- 
cretion with the result that Wesley not only gave currency 
to the idea of the Negro’s peculiar place among savage 
peoples, and advanced the cause of emancipation but also 
broke ground for the acceptance some years later of Ty- 
lorean anthropology with its conception of primitive cul- 
ture as the first stage in the development of civilization. 

The anthropological theory of most parish ethnologists 
in the eighteenth century, including that of Wesley, was 
308 
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not derived from first hand observation, nor was it de- 
veloped for the purpose of arriving at true and objective 
descriptions of primitive cultures. It was primarily a 
hasty and emotional response to a situation in religious 
thought which the more orthodox clergy regarded as sub- 
versive to the propagation of sound doctrine. Rationalists 
had attacked the evangelical conception of original human 
nature which viewed human beings in their historically 
early or contemporary unsaved state as wretched and 
corrupt. Evidence was assembled by them to prove that 
since man was created in the image of a rational and 
moral God, he could not, by nature, be less than rational 
and moral himself. ‘‘If we have a corrupt nature,’’ said 
latitudinarian divines, ‘‘why do we try to reform the 
world?’’? Furthermore, ‘‘how is it consistent with justice 
that all men should die by the disobedience of one man?’’ 
They identified the individual who regulated his conduct 
on the basis of the rules of reason with the good Christian. 
And filled with the conviction that natural religion, or the 
primitive uniformity to be observed in all positive relig- 
ions, was the inheritance of all mankind, they discounted 
differences in belief and practice as negligible local obseu- 
rations or degenerate forms of a central core universally 
apprehended truth, and regarded the fundamentals of 
Christianity, therefore, as the possession of all men, civil- 
ized or savage’. In other words, it was no longer possible 
for pulpit oratory to dismiss rationalists as ‘‘mere beasts 
in human shape, wholly under the power of the basest 
passions, and having ‘a downright appetite to mix with 
mud’.’’*? The dogmas of the Fall, Original Sin and Salva- 


Wesley, John, The Works of the Rev. John Wesley. 10 vol. (1826); IX, 
216. 

? Lovejoy, Arthur O., ‘‘The Parallel of Deism and Classicism,’’ Modern 
Philology, XXIX, 23 Feb., 1932, 281-300; Whndelband, W., A History of 
Philosophy (1923), 496. 

* Wesley, op. cit., VII, 210. For other references to deism and deistic 
conceptions of human nature as interpreted by Wesley see also II, 326-327; 
VII, 185, 210, 213-214; VII, 191, 335-336; 189-190, 330. 
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tion by Faith were being undermined for the vain gener- 
ality of men by ‘‘gay descriptions of the dignity of man.’’ 
Intoxicated by the fumes of these spiritual opiates, an un- 
saved generation congratulated itself upon its wisdom 
and goodness*. Nothing remained for Wesley and _ his 
like-minded colleagues but to try to rescue their charges 
from ‘‘the horrible pit of Deism’’ by ‘‘proving’’ in the 
face of all argument that human nature in the past and 
present was and is fundamentally bad, and society, the 
product of man’s natural depravity, ‘‘no otherwise, than a 
grand and magnificent structure in ruins.’ Indeed, many 
of Wesley’s best known sermons and all of his descrip- 
tions of primitive peoples are to be viewed as efforts to 
meet the challenge of Deism by answering the questions: 
What is the real state, with regard to knowledge and 
virtue, wherein mankind have been from the earliest 
times? How do we know that man in the beginning, i.e., 
in his natural state after the Fall and Deluge, was 
wretched, corrupt, and degenerate? How can we be sure 
that unless saved, he so continues in the present? 
Wesley, however, was not content with a purely logical 
defense of the original and persistent depravity of unsaved 
humankind derived from Biblical sources alone. The devil 
of rationalism could also quote Scripture. Neither was 
he willing to find an easy explanation of the rarity of 
*‘true (Methodist) Christians,’’ or the alleged fact ‘‘that 
all men under the sun choose evil rather than good,”’ by 
an appeal to custom and education. ‘Will vou resolve it 
into the prevalence of custom?’’ he asks. ‘‘If so, I gain 
no ground by this: I am equally at a loss to account for 


this custom... If you say, this is owing to bad education 
... 1 am no nearer still... For how am I to account 


for the almost universal prevalence of this bad education. 
I want to know when this prevailed first, and how it came 
‘Wesley, op. cit., V, 82-90. 


* Ibid., IX, 307. See also IX, 292-307. 
* Ibid., IX, 168. 
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to prevail.’’* Since, moreover, the Deists were scholars 
learned in the classics and professed to find in heathen 
writers an aspiration toward a higher life*; since, further, 
by inference if not in fact, they invested primitive man 
with the elements of moral virtue,®? Wesley felt compelled 
to supplement logic and Scripture with history. And this 
enterprise led him not only into an elaborate description 
of the debased condition of the cultures of antiquity, fel- 
low Europeans and contemporary savages, but also into 
the formulation of a philosophy of history or an effort 
to account for that condition as the product of change in 
past time. 

In discussing Wesley’s treatment of the problem of 
social change, it is important to recall that recent scholar- 
ship has shown an inclination to impute to him an an- 
ticipation of the nineteenth century theory of evolution 
associated with the names of Darwin and Wallace, or a 
belief in gradual, orderly and progressive modification as 
the creative process employed by God. His five volume 
work, entitled A Survey of the Wisdom of God im Crea- 
tion; or a Compendium of Natural Philosophy (1777), com- 
piled from the works of several contemporary natural 
philosophers, lends color to this inference. Translating the 
words of Bonnet, he assures his reader that ‘‘ All is 
metamorphosis in the physical world. Forms are continu- 
ally changing ... The same substance passes successively 
into three kingdoms . . . The same composition becomes 
by turn a mineral, plant, insect, reptile, fish, bird, quad- 
ruped, man.’”? ‘‘It has been frequently observed,’’ he 
said further in the sermon on Evil Angels, ‘‘that there is 
a chain of beings, from the lowest to the highest point, 
from an unorganized particle of earth or water to Michael 

7 Wesley, op. cit., IX, 200-201; 298-299. 

* Bonn, Alfred William, The History of English Rationalism in the Nine- 
teenth Century (London), 1906, I, 211. 

® Wesley, op. cit., IX, 178. 


' Hayres, George, John Wesley, Christian Philosopher and Church Founder 
(1926), 75-76 and note 58. 
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the Archangel,’’ with intermediate links too fine to be dis- 
cerned by sense or understanding.” 

But the question at issue for students of the history 
of ethnology is this: Did the founder of Methodism ad- 
here consistently to these familiar assumptions of con- 
temporary natural philosophy? Were cultural differences, 
as well as those in the physical world, regarded by him as 
the outcome of a necessary progressive mutation from 
state to state? Did he regard human history as part of 
a universal process of development? 

The evidence afforded by an examination of his sermons 
and his descriptions of savagery does not sustain this 
conclusion. In the first place, God the creator of the 
hierarchy of all creatures, though conceded the title of 
Author of Motion, was usually envisaged by Wesley as 
functioning in the role of a stabilizing agent. His province 
with reference to all members of the enchainment lower 
than man and the angels was that of ‘‘the Preserver of 
all things.’’ He was held to maintain them in that degree 
of well-being ‘‘which is suitable to their natures.’’ He was 
thought of as fixing them in their several ‘‘relations, con- 
nexions, and dependencies.’’ In Wesley’s theology, the 
Deity exercised his powers as the initiator of movement 
only with respect to the spirits and the angels, within 
which narrow range He was credited with having conceded 
‘‘a small degree of self-moving power.’’* In the second 
place, Wesley’s adherence to the dogma of the Fall pre- 
cluded the inclusion of man in a scheme of slow, gradual, 
inevitable, and progressive development such as_ that 
ascribed to him as the constructor of a natural hierarchy. 
It was admitted that man had undergone change. But 
the first alteration in his condition, according to Biblical 
history, had been in the direction of degeneration, a local 
event declared to have occurred at a particular moment 
of time, on a particular planet, with reference to named 


" Wesley, op. cit., VI, 356-357. 
* Thid., VI, 400-401. 
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individuals. Although Providence vouchsafed to Adam’s 
breed the possibility of redemptive, or in a sense, progres- 
sive change, it was regarded as the outcome, not of natu- 
ral law,—a process divorced from history, but of individual 
will,—an event in each man’s life. In other words, Wes- 
ley’s problem in seeking to defend the propositions of 
universal human depravity and personal salvation by an 
appeal to historical data involved the formulation of a 
philosophy of history fusing and harmonizing theological 
preconceptions with sacred and profane accounts of man’s 
past. This was never frankly faced nor clearly solved. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to view the dissertation On 
Original Sin: the Past and Present State of Mankind as 
a rough adaptation of the Augustinian drama of salva- 
tion. In this Wesley divided the terrestrial career of hu- 
manity into four periods: a first or Adamite or primeval 
condition, for which Biblical chronology offered no dates; 
a second some four thousand years in length; a third and 
chronologically concomitant period; and a fourth or final 
state to be terminated with the salvation of the man. 
Obviously no representatives of Adamite felicity existed 
in Wesley’s post-Noachian world. But employing the com- 
parative method, the subsequent sequence of three stages, 
referred to by him as the natural, the legal, and the evan- 
gelical,'* were documented respectively by descriptions of 
the degraded estate of contemporary savagery,” the un- 
happy lot of the classical heathen’® and contemporary un- 
saved Europeans," and the blissful condition of the saved 
wherever found and the truly Christian nations. 


II 


To what literary or other sources did Wesley go for 
material to describe the stages in this reconstruction of 


% Wesley, op. cit., IX, 169, 178. 

* Tbhid., V, 89. For slightly different statements of the sequence of stages, 
see III, 82; V, 89. 

* Ibid., IX, 178-182. 

® Ibid., IX, 189, 198, 253-254. 

7 Tbid., IX, 184-200, and passim. 
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man’s past? What peoples of the world did he characterize 
as primitive and use as examples of the natural state of 
man? By what traits were they judged? And to what 
savage institutions and customs did he direct his atten- 
tion? The answers to these questions cannot fail to be of 
interest to the student of popular ethnological thought 
which formed the basis of public policy in the administra- 
tion of colonial possessions. Similarly, they cannot fail to 
be of interest to the student of those ideas which animated 
the anti-slavery movement. 

In spite of an itinerant preaching life Wesley was an 
omnivorous reader, more than following his own advice 
to give five hours a day to books.'* As he rode from vil- 
lage to village, establishing new Methodist societies or 
ministering to old, he seldom failed to carry one or two 
in his saddle bags. Jogging along over rough country 
‘oads he covered many subjects. His Journal is full of 
comments indicating disapproval or concurrence with 
writers on archaeology, history, geology, medicine, travel, 
as well as moral philosophy and theology. As might well 
be expected, his comments on students of man who re- 
vealed a rationalistic bias were ungentle and abrupt. Vol- 
taire, of course, was nothing less than a ‘‘consummate 
ecoxcomb”’ writing in the ‘‘poorest, meanest language in 
Europe.’’? Montesquieu, devoid of religion and logie, de- 
preciated Moses and wasted his time on petty changes in 
French government.”? Mandeville surpassed Machiavelli 
in wickedness by advocating ‘‘vice of every kind ... as 
necessary at all times for all commuuities.’”*! Hume was 
‘‘the most insolent despiser of truth and virtue that ever 
appeared in the world.’ Although Wesley was willing 
to admit that a few heathen philosophers and poets, such as 


* Wesley, op. cit., IV, 380. 
” Ibid., IV, 135. 

” Ibid., X, 175-176. 

" Tbid., II, 336. 
* Ibid., IX, 347. 
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Seneca, Horace, Juvenal and Virgil, had subscribed to a 
theory of the general corruption of mankind, they suf- 
fered at his hands only a slightly less bitter fate.** And 
he dismissed as enemies of the Christian revelation all 
travellers’ reports which failed to sustain his own pre- 
conceptions of primitive men as gluttons, drunkards, 
thieves, dissemblers and liars.** In fact, many of the very 
men who were later judged to possess the greatest insight 
into the actual condition of human beings, past or present, 
were condemned by him as worse than heretics, and his 
own descriptions of the various stages of human develop- 
ment were derived for the most part from the theological 
dogmas they were evoked to support, from a biased inter- 
pretation of classical sources, from conclusions reached 
as the result of his own unhappy missionary venture 
among the Indians of Georgia, or from the opinions of 
other missionaries who were equally unsuccessful. The 
only literary source to which he seems to have given 
whole-hearted acceptance was Astronomer Edward Brere- 
wood’s (¢. 1565-1618) Enquiries Touching the Diversity of 
Languages and Religions, Through the Chief Parts of the 
World, a work published a century and a half before in 
1614.°° This volume Wesley quotes on no less, than three 
oceasions,”* each time referring with admiration to the in- 
defatigability, accuracy, and ingenuity of its author. He 
also uses Brerewood’s four-fold classification of world 

*% Wesley, op. cit., IX, 253-254, 299. 

* Thid., I, 161-162. See also his references to the voyages of Captain Cook, 
the Abbé Raynal, Gabalin, and many others. (Jbid., III, 383; IV, 12-13, 136.) 

*=It was Brerewood’s purpose as a mathematician and professor of 
astronomy in Gresham College to determine the distribution of the various 
languages and ‘‘sorts of religion abroad in the World.’’ Concerning the latter, 
which he found to be four in number, Christian, Muhametan, idolaters, and 
Jews, he wished also to form some judgment, geographically and statistically 
speaking, of the ‘‘ proportion with respect to the whole earth’’ that each bore 
to the others. His conclusions on this point are not without interest. For if, 
said he, ‘‘the knowne regions of the world’’ are divided into ‘‘30 equall 
parts,’’ the Christian part was as five, the Muhametan as six, the idol wor- 


shippers as nineteen, with Judaism dispersed abroad among all. 
* Ibid., 281-282; IX, 98, 178. 
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religions, as a criterion for differentiating among world 
cultures.** But instead of approaching the problem of the 
‘*past and present mankind”’ in the order suggested by 
Brerewood’s statistical analysis of religions, with a dis- 
cussion first of Christians, then Muhametans, then idola- 
ters, and Jews, Wesley made a significant inversion of the 
astronomer’s order. Controlled by the serial arrangement 
of peoples imposed by his philosophy of history, he dis- 
cussed existing idolatrous primitive peoples first,** then 
the Muhametans,”® and finally contemporary Christians.* 

Wesley’s anthropological views are scattered throughout 
his diaries,** and sermons. They appear in connection 
with his discussion of the imperfections of man’s knowl- 
edge of man and nature,** in a sermon entitled Thoughts 
on Liberty® and in the course of his dissertation On 
Original Sin, an argument developed to sustain the doc- 
trine of the degeneration of man.** Among groups which 
receive mention by tribal or other names are the Choctaws, 
Chicasaws, Cherokees, Uchees, and Creeks in Georgia;* 
the ‘‘little nations under the Mogul who retain their origi- 
nal heathenism,®*® the savages of Siberia and Tartary,*’ 
and probably the Chinese, in Asia,** the Finlanders, Sa- 


* Wesley, op. cit., IX, 178. 

8 Tbid., IX, 178-183. 

*® Ibid., IX, 183-184. 

” Ibid., IX, 184-198. His discussion of contemporary Christians is of 
course the most exhaustive, including a review of the debased condition of 
members of the Roman and Protestant communion, together with a survey of 
the ‘‘real condition’’ of the representatives of many occupations, peasants, 
sailors, tradesmen, lawyers, gentry, nobility and churchmen. (Ibid., 184-194.) 

* Thid., I, 129, 137, 139-140, 150-151, 156, 161-162. (The 1909-16 edition 
of the Journai insofar as these materials are concerned remains unchanged.) 

® Thid., VI, 329-340. 

* Tbid., X, 116. 

* Tbid., IX, 168 ff. 

* Tbid., VI, 336. The Greenlanders are also mentioned. (I, 161-162; VI, 
336.) 

* Tbid., IX, 131. 

* Thid., VI, 336. 

* Ibid., IX, 181-183; IV, 193. 
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moiedes,*®® Laplanders,*® and probably the northern Scots 
in Europe ;* and in Africa, the Hottentots, *? the Negroes 
of the Senegal, Grain, Ivory, Gold and Slave coasts, the 
‘‘kingdoms of Benin, Congo, Angola, and the three nations 
of the Jalofs, Fulis, and Mandingos.’’** Of only two 
groups, however, the American Indian and the African, 
does Wesley offer systematic cultural descriptions. And 
of only one of these, the Indian, may he be adjudged, even 
by generous estimate, to have had approximately first hand 
information. 

Wesley’s anthropological views concerning the Ameri- 
ean Indians were derived, as is well known, from his 
own missionary experience. Readers of his Journal will 
recall that when the trustees of the new colony of Georgia 
‘‘were greatly in want of proper persons to send thither 
to preach the gospel, not to the colony, but to the Indians,’’ 
they fixed their eyes on young Wesley and some of his 
friends, ‘‘on account of the regularity of their behaviour, 
their abstemious way of living, and their readiness to 
endure hardship.’** Accordingly at the age of thirty-two 
he set sail, and after a passage of sixteen weeks arrived 
at the scene of his new charge. But conditions in the col- 
ony were disturbed. Instead of being permitted to follow 
his original missionary intention, he was drawn into an 
effort to harmonize the civil and religious dissensions of 
the white colony. Consequently, during his whole Ameri- 
can experience of a little more than one and one-half years, 
he had only three personal contacts with the very Indians 
he had come to serve.*® Nevertheless, in a summary geo- 
graphical and economic survey of the real state of the 
colony, he includes a thousand word description of their 


*® Wesley, op. cit., VI, 336. 

“ Ibid., IX, 183. 

“ Tbid., IX, 190. 

“4 Tbid., VI, 336; IX, 179, 182. 
* Thid., 489, 495. 

“ Tbid., I, 113. 

“ Tbid., I, 129, 137, 139-140. 
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eondition*® derived frankly, not from his own observa- 
tion, but from the ‘‘contradictory relations of the trad- 
ens.”"" 

To these untrained observers the primitive Americans 
appeared to possess none of the institutions regarded by 
Europeans as essential elements of civilized life. They 
had ‘‘no letters, ... no religion, no laws, no civil govern- 
ment, ... no power either to command or punish, . . 
so that everyone dothe what is right in his own eyes; 
and if it appear wrong to his neighbor, the person ag- 
grieved usually steals on the other unawares, and shoots 
him, scalps him, or cuts off his ears ... They are im- 
placable, unmerciful, murderers of fathers, murderers of 
mothers, and murderers of their own children.’’** Moved 
by his antagonism to deistic and romantic endeavors to 
extol savagery, Wesley found no fault with such asser- 
tions. They were made the bases of all his judgments con- 
cerning primitive culture. They were repeated again and 
again, in almost identical language, in many of his ser- 
mons.*® 

The savage institutions in which Wesley, as a parish 
ethnologist, appeared to be particularly interested were 
those of the family, and religion. Husbands, he said in a 
discussion of Indian women, ‘‘they have none;’’ for ‘‘any 
man leaves his wife, so-called, at pleasure, who frequently, 
in return, cuts the throat of all the children she has had 
by him.’’ Adultery was not regarded as a crime, and it 
was a common thing ‘‘for a son to shoot his father and 
mother’’ whenever they were old or past labour.®® His 
description of the institution of religion among the Geor- 
gian Indians was derived from sources other than traders’ 
reports, probably from an interview which he himself had 


“Wesley, op. cit., I, 157. 

“ Tbid., I, 161. 

* Tbid., I, 161. 

“ Ibid., IX, 181; VI, 337. 

© Tbid., 1,161. Similar ideas expressed in almost identical language in V, 
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enjoyed with five Chicasaw warriors early in his American 
visit,’ or from those who had spent many years among 
them. Those in the north he reported as ‘‘idolaters of the 
lowest kind’’ who worshipped the devil in person or the 
most vile and contemptible idols.’’ Those in the southern 
provinces had no religion whatsoever and no _ under- 
standing of the meaning of prayer. They could not be 
made ‘‘to apprehend that God will answer or even hear 
it.’”* The Chicasaws alone, according to Wesley’s per- 
sonal investigation,”? seemed to have some notion of an 
intercourse between man and a superior being. ‘‘They 
speak much,’’ he said, ‘‘of the beloved ones, with whom 
they say, they converse both day and night. But their 
beloved ones teach them to eat and drink from morning 
to night, . .. [and] likewise command them, to torture 
and burn all their prisoners.’** Such data were later 
used by Wesley to refer satirically to the deistie theory 
of natural religion. 

Concerning the savages of other areas, Asian or Euro- 
pean, Wesley was satisfied with even less adequate evi- 
dence. ‘‘What say you,’’ he asks rhetorically, ‘‘to thou- 
sands of Laplanders, of Finlanders, Samoiedes and Green- 
landers, of all who live in high northern latitudes? Are 
they as civilized as sheep or oxen? Add to these the 
myriads of human savages, that are freezing among the 
snows of Siberia, and as many, if not more, who are 
wandering up and down in the deserts of Tartary ... 
To compare them with horses or any of our domestic ani- 
mals would be doing them too much honour . . . How little 
above these are the inhabitants of northern Scotland... 
They are one and all as ignorant of rational, scriptural 
religion as of algebra.’”’ He scoffed at contemporary 


" Wesley, op. cit., I, 130. 
"? Tbid., IX, 180. 

"8 Tbid., I, 139-140. 

™ Tbid., VI, 402; I, 150-151. 
™ Tbid., VI, 336; IX, 190. 
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educated opinion which described the Chinese as men of 
deep penetration, the highest learning and strictest in- 
tegrity. As evidence of the almost savage estate of their 
culture he cited the practice of foot-binding, their alphabet 
of thirty thousand letters and their worship of Confucius. 
‘They know not God,’’ said he, ‘‘anymore than the Hot- 
tentots; they are idolaters to a man.’”® 

In the face of this conception of savagery in general, 
Wesley’s description of Negro culture, with which he had 
had even less personal contact than with that of the In- 
dians, is of great interest as illustrating the polemical 
rather than scientific bias of parish ethnology. For when 
it appeared desirable to reinforce the Doctrine of Original 
Sin, Africans as well as other primitive peoples are con- 
demned as degenerate and corrupt. The inhabitants of 
‘‘negro-land’’ were depicted as lower than the brutes,*’ 
and the cattle culture of the Hottentots, involving the use 
of viscera for food and ornament, was described with the 
most repulsive doggerel. 


**Your nicer Hottentots think meet, 
With guts and tripe to deck their feet, 
With down-cast eyes on Totta’s legs, 
The love-sick youth most humbly begs, 
She would not from his sight remove, 
At once his breakfast and his love.’”™ 


When, on the other hand, in his attack upon the slave 
trade, it became desirable to convince his hearers and 
readers that the institution was inconsistent with mercy 
and justice, the story was different. The Negro was then 
presented as on a higher plane than other primitive 
peoples. All data, which under other circumstances might 
have been used to place his activities on a level with 
other primitive cultures and justify slavery or dependence, 


Wesley, op. cit., IX, 181-183; IV, 193. 
*" Tbid., IX, 178. 
® Thid., IX, 336. 
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were suppressed, and African culture was presented as 
on a parity with that of civilized man. 

Wesley’s discussion of the culture of the Negro in his 
homeland appears in his Thoughts on Slavery. It is 
based upon studies made by three Frenchmen, two of 
whoom, MM. Bene and Brue, were seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century colonial administrators, while the third, 
M. Adanson, was a distinguished botanist. To prove that 
the slave trader was not the unselfish liberator of an un- 
happy people from the cruel oppression of an unfavor- 
able environment, Wesley asks, first, ‘‘What kind of 
country is that from whence they are brought? Is it so re- 
markably horrid, dreary, and barren that it is a kindness to 
deliver them out of it?’’® In answer his authorities told 
him that the lands inhabited by the blacks were well-tilled, 
with scarce a spot unimproved, watered by canals and 
sown with several kinds of crops. The low lands were 
planted to rice; the higher grounds, with Indian corn 
and peas of different sorts. Vast meadows fed herds of 
large and small cattle. Fish ran in all the streams and the 
trees were laden with fruit. 

Such being the country from which the Negroes were 
brought, his next question concerned the sort of men 
they were, their temper and their behaviour. In answer, 
Negro governments were described as easy, because the 
people were of a quiet and good disposition; and so well- 
instructed in what is right that a man who wronged an- 
other was the abomination of all. They were regarded as 
generous and unacquisitive. They desired no more land 
than they could use, and they cultivated it with great care 
ond industry. They were said to be charitable. They not 
only supported all that were old or blind or lame, but 
frequently supplied the necessities of neighboring tribes 
suffering under famine. They practiced many trades. They 
had smiths, saddlers, potters, and weavers. They were 


° Wesley, op. cit., IX, 489-505. 
” Ibid., 1X, 490. 
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civil, kind and obliging to strangers, abounding in good 
manners toward each other. They rarely drank to excess. 
They punished theft and murder with appropriate severity. 
The Negroes, unlike the primitive peoples of America, 
Europe, and Asia, were asserted to possess those institu- 
tions so dear to the heart of European theology,—civil 
government, public worship and law. The African institu- 
tion of the family was presented as grounded upon the ac- 
cepted European foundation of obedience of wives to hus- 
bands, and children to parents. The practice of adultery, 
tolerated and condoned among the Georgian Indians, was 
in Africa penalized by exposure to wild beasts. And Negro 
religious practices, even those of colored Muhametans, 
were interpreted to avoid British prejudices, as issuing 
from a belief in one God and a ‘‘confused apprehension 
of a future life.’’* In other words, said Wesley with un- 
intentional irony, ‘‘impartially survey in their own coun- 
try the natives of Benin and the natives of Lapland and 
on which side does the advantage lie ?® ... Where shall we 
find, at this day, among the fair-faced natives of Europe, 
a native generally practising the justice, mercy, and truth 
which are found among the poor Africans?® ... Where 
they have equal motives for improvement [they] are 
not inferior’’ to civilized man; ‘‘to some of them they are 
greatly superior.’ 

With these relatively short passages, representing a 
small fraction of his published works, Wesley’s anthro- 
pology came to an end. But the importance of his views 
is not to be judged on the basis of volume or verbiage. 
Wesley’s following during his life-time and since is to be 
numbered in millions. Moved by his eloquence and con- 
vinced by his theology, public opinion,—congregational, 
administrative and scientific,—could not be otherwise than 

“ Wesley, op. cit., X, 490-494, 

* Tbid., X, 501. 

* Thid., X, 494. 
“ Tbid., X, 501. 
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influenced by his conception of far-away, little-known, 
savage peoples. His sympathetic evaluation of Negro 
culture, on the one hand, undoubtedly gave great impetus 
to the anti-slavery movement. Without such an interpre- 
tation, emancipation might well have been long delayed. 
On the other, his biased and condemnatory description of 
other backward cultures sustained the theory of the de- 
generation of primitive peoples. With his help, this central 
doctrine of parish ethnology remained an obstacle to a 
more unprejudiced approach to the problem of backward- 
ness for almost a century. It was not until 1871, that 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, restored the developmental 
hypothesis as a principle of organization to humanistic 
thought, and rehabilitated primitive culture for inclusion 
in the scale of social progress. 
Marcaret T. Hopgen 

The University of California. 








THE SECOND MARRIAGE OF FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS 


In connection with the last anniversary of Mr. Doug- 
lass’ birthday, I became reminiscent, and recalled many 
events, and among them the marriage of Mr. Douglass. 
While he was Recorder of Deeds, one day, while I was in 
the neighborhood of his office I thought I would drop in 
and pay my respects to him. When I entered the room he 
was seated at his desk eating his lunch, and by his side 
was a lady seated in conversation with him. In a few 
minutes she left the room. On seeing me, Mr. Douglass 
said, ‘‘You are just the man that I want to see. I was 
just thinking about calling on you.’’ To which I said, 
‘*Well, what’s up?’’ He said, ‘‘I am thinking about 
getting married, and I want you to perform the cere- 
mony.’’ I said, ‘‘I will be delighted to do so.’’ 

I then said to him, ‘‘and who is the fortunate lady?”’ 
There were rumors afloat in the community that he was 
interested in one of two prominent women of the race, 
and that one or the other, if he ever got married, would be 
his choice. I was curious to know which of them. But to 
my surprise, neither of them was mentioned. He said, 
‘‘Did you see the lady that was sitting by me when you 
came into the room?’’ I said, Yes. ‘‘She is the one.”’ 

And then he went on to tell me her name, Miss Helen 
Pitts. He said also that he had known the family for 
years. The father was a well-to-do farmer in Western 
New York, and was a staunch abolitionist. He had often 
been at her father’s house; and remembered her well, 
little dreaming, that in the years to come, she was to be his 
wife. The time fixed for the wedding was January 24, 
1884. Mr. Douglass was sixty years of age, and she was 
forty-six. 

On the evening set for the wedding, two carriages drove 
up to my door, 1608 R Street, N. W. The bell rang, and 
Mr. Douglass, Miss Pitts, and Senator and Mrs. B. K. 
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Bruce entered. After bidding them welcome, and chatting 
for a few minutes, the ceremony was performed. Miss 
Pitts became Mrs. Douglass. 

Senator and Mrs. Bruce were the only parties that were 
invited to witness the ceremony. Mrs. Grimké, of course, 
was present, and also Mrs. J. Sella Martin and daughter, 
Josie, not, however, by invitation, but living with us at 
the time, were present. The contracting parties left the 
house, after being warmly congratulated, all radiant and 
joyful. 

That night after we had all retired, there came a violent 
ring at the door bell. The news had gotten out, and the 
reporters were in search of the particulars. All I said to 
them, without coming down to the door, was, ‘‘ Yes, it is 
true that Mr. Douglass and Miss Pitts were married by 
me here this evening.’’ 

The next day the papers, of course, were full of it. One 
of the incidents connected with it, was that shortly after- 
wards I received a letter from a white southerner denounc- 
ing me for having performed the ceremony. He, evidently, 
thought that I was white, for he said, ‘‘ Any white minis- 
ter who would marry a Negro to a white woman ought to 
be tarred and feathered.’’ I was not, however, tarred and 
feathered, but lived to spend many pleasant days with 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglass in their beautiful home at Cedar 
Hill, Anacostia. 

The colored people, generally, did not approve of his 
marriage to a white woman. They said it was showing 
contempt for the women of his race; and that he had mar- 
ried only a common, poor white woman. Mr. Douglass 
was the last man in the world to feel any contempt for the 
women of his race. He had come in contact with too many 
splendid women of the race to give ground for any such 
feeling. Why he decided, in his second marriage, to select 
a white woman as his helpmate, was a matter which con- 
cerned him only. If he wanted to marry a white woman, 
and she wanted to marry him, it was a matter between 
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them only. It was nobody’s else business. The intermar- 
riage of the races may not be a wise thing, in this coun- 
try, in view of present conditions, but the right to marry 
if they want to is inherent, God-given. No one may right- 
fully forbid it. 

As to Mr. Douglass’s marrying only a common, poor 
white woman, I want to say, and say emphatically, and, 
as one who knew Mrs. Douglass well, there is not a word 
of truth in the statement, which is intended as a slur upon 
her. That she was poor, in the sense that she had to work 
as a clerk to earn her living, as the best women of the 
colored race have to do, as teachers, clerks, stenographers, 
ete., is true; but that was no dishonor to her. It was to 
her credit that she was not ashamed to work for her living. 

As to his marrying a common, ordinary white woman, I 
want to say that this is also false. She came from a highly 
reputable family, a family that respected themselves, and 
that were respected by all who knew them. Helen Pitts 
was no common, ordinary white woman. She was edu- 
cated, a graduate of one of the best colleges in the country, 
and well read, refined and cultivated, a lady in the best 
sense of the term. Those who speak of her, as some col- 
ored people do, do so because they knew nothing of her 
personally, had no contact with her. 

As to the standing of her family, the fact may also be 
mentioned, that one of her sisters was a highly valued 
teacher in the white high school in Washington, D. C., for 
years, and her brother was a prominent lawyer in the 
West. I had the pleasure also of meeting her mother, 
who came, some time after the marriage, to Cedar Hill to 
live with her daughter, where she died. She was a refined 
and lovely old lady. There was nothing common about 
her, as there was nothing about her daughter, Mrs. 
Douglass. 

And just here, let me say, had it not been for Helen 
Pitts, the white woman who has been spurned by so many 
colored people, Cedar Hill, now the pride of the Negro 
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race and preserved as a perpetual memorial to Frederick 
Douglass because of what he was as a man, and of the 
great services which he rendered humanity, would have 
been lost to the race. 

Mr. Douglass by his will left Cedar Hill to Mrs. Doug- 
lass. It turned out after his death that the will was defec- 
tive, not having the requisite number of witnesses in the 
case of realty. When Mrs. Douglass found out that the 
will was defective, and that the property was not hers, 
she called the members of the family together, and sug- 
gested to them, that they should all agree to set Cedar Hill 
apart as a perpetual memorial to their father, and to ap- 
point a board of trustees to whom the property should be 
deeded to be held as such. But they declined to do it, in- 
sisting that it should be left as a part of the estate and 
sold, and divided among the heirs. This was done. And 
Mrs. Douglass, determined if possible to save it as a me- 
morial to Mr. Douglass, bought it in. She took what 
money she had, with what she could borrow on the place 
and secured money enough to satisfy the claims of the 
heirs, and other members of the family. 

Mrs. Douglass had her heart set on saving to the race 
the place where Mr. Douglass had lived for some twenty- 
five years. She saw what it would mean in the coming 
years to a struggling race to have such a mecca to come 
to, which would be a constant reminder to them of the 
great struggle through which they had passed and were 
still passing, and of the spirit necessary, if ultimate suc- 
cess is to crown their efforts. She saw that Cedar Hill, 
the home of Douglass, great Douglass, would be a great 
educational force, a center from which could radiate in- 
fluences that would keep the race steadily pressing on. 
She had great ideas as to the significance, the value to the 
race of such a memorial. It was the saving of it for this 
purpose, that more than anything else engaged her thought 
during her last days. It possessed her, she could not 
throw it off. 
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I remember, during the last year of her life, when her 
health was rapidly failing, and when funds were slow in 
coming in, we talked to her of how difficult it was to raise 
money for memorials of any kind. We called to her at- 
tention the difficulty of raising funds for the completion of 
the Washington Monument in our city. Though it had 
back of it some of the most influential people in the coun- 
try, it remained unfinished for years until Congress was 
obliged to come to the rescue, and appropriated sufficient 
money to complete it. We spoke also of the hard struggle 
there was to complete the monument to General Grant in 
New York City. And finally got her to agree, that if ulti- 
mately the money could not be raised to lift the mortgage, 
that the property be sold, and two scholarships be estab- 
lished in some reputable university as memorials to her- 
self and Mr. Douglass. She finally agreed to this arrange- 
ment only on the condition that the scholarship should be 
named for Mr. Douglass only, as she wanted nothing for 
herself. It was not of herself that she was thinking, but 
of Mr. Douglass and the colored race only. 

We supposed that the matter was settled, and that her 
will would be drawn to that effect. But as she grew 
weaker, as the end was approaching, she sent for us, and 
said, that she had changed her mind; that she had cut out 
the provision in her will about selling the property and 
establishing a scholarship. She said, with considerable 
emphasis, ‘‘If the colored people think so little of Mr. 
Douglass and his great services, as to be unwilling to 
raise the comparatively small sum to pay off the mortgage, 
it will be lost as a memorial to Mr. Douglass, but would 
stand as an everlasting disgrace and reproach to the race.”’ 

Among the very last things that she said, as she lay on 
her dying bed, was: ‘‘See to it that you do not allow my 
plan for Cedar Hill to fail. That was her dying admoni- 
tion. I can see the look in her eyes now, and hear afresh 
the touching tones of her voice as she uttered those words. 
And it is gratifying to be able to say, ‘‘It has not failed.’’ 
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When she died, after living a life of great self-denial 
for the sake of saving Cedar Hill, there was a mortgage of 
fifty-five hundred dollars on it. This was afterwards cut 
down to four thousand. It was at that juncture, that the 
National Association of Colored Women, meeting in Bal- 
timore, came gloriously to the rescue under the enthusiastic 
and masterful leadership of Mary B. Talbert, of Buffalo, 
who was then the president of the organization. In a 
very short time the money was raised and the mortgage 
wiped out. 

This is the way Cedar Hill came to be saved to the race. 
It was by the self-sacrificing devotion and tenacity of pur- 
pose on the part of a white woman, and the prompt and 
energetic support on the part of a group of loyal, race- 
loving women. All honor to them. It is a monument to 
Mr. Douglass, made possible by the joint effort of this 
one white woman, and the great National Association of 
Colored Women in this country. 

It should also be said, in making this record, that Mr. 
Douglass’s family had no part in it, took no interest what- 
ever in the movement, but, on the contrary, did everything 
they could to defeat the project. Mrs. Talbert, under 
whose leadership the money was raised, told me herself, 
how everywhere she was hindered through the influence 
of some member of the family. 

I may be permitted to say also before leaving this mat- 
ter, that, very naturally, I felt complimented in being se- 
lected by Mr. Douglass out of all the ministers then living 
in Washington, and, being comparatively a young man and 
not quite seven years in the ministry, to officiate on this 
occasion. Why I was selected, how, in what way I had 
commended myself to him, I do not know; but all I know 
is that I was selected. Naturally, as a young man, I felt 
flattered, and have regarded it ever since, as an honor that 
I was selected by the greatest man of the race to play this 
part in his illustrious career. It is thus that I have become 
linked up with the history of this great man. 
Francis J. GrimKe 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Election of 1868. By Charles H. Coleman. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1933. Pp. 407. Price $5.00.) 


This book is a study of one presidential campaign, the most im- 
portant one during the so-called Reconstruction period. Following 
the Civil War the Southern States in 1865-66 had provided for the 
re-enslavement of the Negroes through the Black Codes. Carrying 
out their plans for the ‘‘control’’ of the Negroes by ante-bellum 
methods, the former masters had gone too far in whipping and 
even killing Negroes, who in the spirit of freedom resented any 
such infringement upon their rights. Congress, then, interfered 
for the protection of the Negroes and imposed upon the South what 
is known as Congressional Reconstruction. Mr. Coleman, however, 
does not give this significant cause of what followed. 

The author of this book makes it appear that the main purpose 
of Reconstruction of the States by Congress was to assure the con- 
tinuation of the Republican party in power. Without doubt some 
of the Republican leaders had such in mind, and this influenced 
the votes on these measures in Congress; but it is violation of the 
rules of modern historiography, however, that biased writers, like 
the author of this volume, ignore the fact that some of these recon- 
structionists realized that the Negro had to be preserved from the 
menacing re-enslavement expressed in the Black Codes and in the 
various acts of infringement upon the rights guaranteed the Negro 
as a free man. Such flagrant suppression of the truth classifies 
this book as another defense of the ‘‘ Lost Cause.’’ 

The author of this volume fails to note that the Negro was being 


persecuted and his re-enslavement had been provided for before it’ 


was known that the Negro would be given the ballot. Reading this 
book, an uninformed reader would receive the impression that the 
Negroes were granted suffrage in 1865. While the ballot later 
placed in the hands of the Negro may have been sometimes misused 
under the guidance of scallawags and carpet-baggers, the exercise 
of suffrage was the only possible protection or salvation of the Ne- 
gro in that situation. 

In keeping with the usual style of writing on the Reconstruction 
matters, however, the author ignores or minimizes these important 
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considerations. He would censure the North for |its reluctance to 
grant the Negro the right of suffrage immediately after the Civil 
War when a majority of its representatives in Congress were in- 
sisting that the Negroes in the South should vote. There was much 
more urgent need for the Negro in the South to vote than there 
was for him to vote in the North. In the North there was little 
danger of re-enslavement. On this particular point the South 
had already declared itself through the Black Codes. The Negroes 
in the North, moreover, were hated by the laboring element of that 
section which voted down Negro suffrage. Representative people 
of the North did not have this hostile attitude toward the Negro. 
In spite of this practically all the North granted the suffrage of 
Negroes by 1868 just as early as it was provided for in the South. 
Yet this author would leave the impression that Negroes continued 
disfranchised in the North. Negro suffrage was just as new for 
one section as it was for the other. Negroes had had qualified suf- 
frage in the North. Negroes voted in all the original thirteen; and 
they voted in North Carolina and Tennessee until 1834. 

Taking up the other issues of the election, the author includes 
the financial question as expressed in the greenback movement, 
bonds, redemption, and the like. He goes also into the matter of 
tariff as it concerned the economic reconstruction of the North. 
Although giving some thought to Reconstruction as it was being 
worked out in the South, the North and West were devoting most 
attention to the development of valuable resources of those parts. 
These issues in most historical works have been overshadowed by 
the purely controversial matters bearing upon the South. The 
author has done well to give more space to these significant matters. 

The author in his conclusion is inclined to agree with John W. 
Burgess that the election of Grant in 1868 was not so much of a 
triumph as it is often said to be, for if the Reconstruction Policy 
which was becoming unpopular in the North had been the sole issue, 
the Republicans would have lost the election. Summarizing, then, 
he concludes with a ‘‘hanging participle,’’ ‘‘It may be said that the 
victory of the Republicans was to have been expected, and that 
their victory was more pronounced because of the errors of their 
opponents. The Republicans eutered the campaign with tremen- 
dous advantages. They had the prestige of a victory won in a 
patriotic war against treasonable rebellion—as they considered it. 
The Republican organization was complete and had the assurance 
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that goes with repeated successes. For eight years the party had 
dominated the political landscape in the ‘loyal’ North. To this 
was added, through the operation of the Reconstruction Acts, a 
commanding position in the South. They had carried the war, 
politically as well as in a military sense, into the enemy’s country. 
The machinery of the national government was in their hands so far 
as overwhelming Congressional majorities could give it to them, 
and the State governments—except for New York, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and Oregon—were under their con- 
trol in varying degrees of completeness.’’ 


Slavery in Mississippi. By Charles S. Sydnor. (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1933. Pp. xvi, 270. Price $3.50.) 


This is the most recent study dealing with slavery and the Negro 
in Mississippi. It is worked out in detail and covers most of the 
aspects of the subject. The author apparently endeavored to write 
with restraint and care, but he does not adhere to this standard 
throughout the work. The book deals with the labor of slaves, their 
clothing, their food, and their shelter. The work treats also of their 
physical condition, social care, control, punishment, and rewards. 
Attention is likewise directed to the buying, selling, and hiring of 
slaves, to the profitableness of the institution, to the form which 
slavery assumed in that state, the escape of Negroes from that 
condition, and the attitude of the planters toward such matters as 
the rightfulness of slavery and toward efforts for amelioration like 
colonization and the anti-slavery movement. More space is given 
to the Negro himself as a person than one customarily finds in the 
sectional treatises on slavery, but this human side of the equation 
is not enlarged upon. Herein the slaveholder is made not only the 
chief performer, but the performance itself. 

To quote his own words we may say with the author, ‘‘In brief, 
before the middle of the 1830’s, political power in Mississippi was 
in the hands of the planters of the southwest, and during this pe- 
riod the evils of slavery were admitted with some frankness; it was 
not until after southwest Mississippi lost its political dominance 
that the defense of slavery became popular. Thus the attitude of 
Mississippi toward slavery moved from the point where a govern- 
ment controlled by the aristocratic owners of many slaves cheer- 
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fully admitted the evils of slavery to the point where the political 
leaders of a new democracy denied the existence of any imperfec- 
tion in the favorite instituticn of the South.’’ 

We are surprised, however, to find the author saying that in spite 
of the radical change in the attitude of the planters toward slavery 
this did not work much of a hardship on the majority of the slaves. 
He is of the opinion that it affected in this way only a small num- 
ber. Yet, he states that the change meant that the slaves would no 
longer be freely permitted to hire their own time, industrious Ne- 
gro mechanics with extra earning power would not be given fre- 
quent opportunities to purchase their freedom, and the emancipa- 
tion of Negroes for any reason would be very unpopular in that 
state. 

The author believes that there was little relation between the de- 
gree to which a man would go in defending slavery and his treat- 
ment of his own slaves. The case of Jefferson Davis is cited in evi- 
dence. The author fails to note, however, that the defense of 
slavery by Jefferson Davis was necessary to his political existence 
in the South, and he did not represent the attitude of any particu- 
lar class of slaveholders in Mississippi, but rather that of the pro- 
slavery South which had made him its political leader. The author 
does state, however, that the master’s treatment of the slaves de- 
pended chiefly on his character, while his attitude toward the insti- 
tution was determined by the economic interest of his class. White 
mechanics regretted the existence of slavery because of the competi- 
tion of slave mechanics, but they did not advocate abolition. The 
loudest defenders of slavery in that state, moreover, were from 
regions where slaves were not so numerous. 

The author, like most persons who defend the South, is of the 
opinion that the slaves were kindly treated, although he sets forth 
facts to show that some planters considered it their right to shoot 
a slave if he insulted or ran away from one of them, and that an 
editor on one occasion had to complain against this custom. The 
author insists that except for the omnipresent danger of being sold 
being a slave was not for the average Negro a dreadful lot. The 
Negro slave was cheerful. He was just the same as any free agri- 
cultural laborer except that he was ordered to work, his clothing 
and food were allowanced, his movements were restricted, his ac- 
tions were watched, he was punished for offenses, and he was 
easily sold. It is clear in this case, then, that the exceptions out- 
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weigh the rule; and the statement of this author falls without 
adequate support. 

One would say to the author as a Negro did to an inquirer in the 
North before the Civil War when he was questioned as to why he 
ran away from his kind master in the South. The inquirer asked 
the Negro, ‘‘Didn’t your master give you food?’’ ‘‘Didn’t he 
supply you with clothing?’’ ‘‘Didn’t he give you a place to live?”’ 
‘‘Didn’t he provide medicine for you when you were sick?’’ 
‘Then, why did you leave him?’’ The Negro merely replied that 
that was rather a long story into which he did not care to go, but 
if his inquirer thought that his former situation was desirable the 
position which he had vacated in the South was vacant. 

The author’s contention that Negroes were kindly treated, too, 
becomes utterly untenable when he says on the very page on 
which he tries to make a case for this ‘‘kind treatment’’ that the 
religious and moral training of the slaves in Mississippi was 
neglected, their education was prohibited, little opportunity was 
given to purchase their freedom, and other persons were frowned 
down upon if they suggested any help for the slaves. This pro- 
hibitory attitude was true even in ease of such agencies as the 
American Colonization Society, which was really a pro-slavery 
effort to get rid of the free Negroes because a successful free 
Negro in the United States was a walking argument against slav- 
ery. It is evident that when most white men write about Negroes 
they have in mind a double standard. What was ‘‘kindness to 
the slave’’ was not ‘‘kindness to a white man.’’ Can men of 
such bias write history? 


Rebel Destiny. By Melville J. and Frances Herskovits. (New 
York; Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1934. Pp. XVIII, 366. Price $3.00.) 


This book, according to the authors, describes ‘‘scenes in the 
lives of a Negro people living in isolation in the interior of Dutch 
Guiana, South America. These Negroes are the descendants of 
runaway slaves imported from Africa, who took refuge in the 
dense Guiana bush and established African villages along the 
rivers whose rapids are their fortifications. The end of the seven- 
teenth century already found these Negroes in constantly growing 
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numbers up the Suriname River, and before the middle of the 
next century they were sufficiently organized to make repeated 
raids on the plantations for guns and gunpowder, for machetes 
and women. Several campaigns were conducted against them, but 
eventually final treaties were concluded with the Dutch owners 
of the colony, which guaranteed them their freedom. Today when 
a Bush Negro drinks with a white man his toast is ‘Free!’ ’’ 

Among these persons the authors found three distinct tribal 
groups, the Saramacca, the Awka, and the Boni. These they 
studied and contrasted with another group of Negroes in Guiana 
living near the coast where they were emancipated in 1865. The 
aim is to study the conflict and fusion of cultures which took 
place among these people who were isolated and all but deprived 
of contact with European culture in America or only gradually 
touched thereby. The authors have undertaken to show a survival 
of the African culture among these people and to compare such 
customs and practices with those of other isolated groups of Ne- 
groes in the Western Hemisphere like certain Negroes in the 
islands of the Caribbean and similar communities in the United 
States along the Atlantie coast and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The authors find these Negroes from the Western Coast of Af- 
rica—from what we now speak roughly of as Guinea. The evi- 
dence of this is not only the history available but the survival of 
certain customs which exist today in Dahomey, Ashanti, and Togo. 
It is strange to note, however, that although the Europeanization 
of these countries of Africa has become almost complete moderni- 
zation, the Bush Negro of Guiana has continued in his primitive 
state. These South American natives are protected by natural 
barriers, and mineral wealth has not invited the bold adventurer 
to those sequestered parts. It is hardly likely that the fear of 
the natives has been a deterrent force. 

The authors are of the opinion that among these natives one 
finds a culture very much like that of most of the Negroes who 
were imported into America as slaves. In this respect they may 
be in error because there were many varying manifestations of 
culture in West Africa, the slaves were brought from such a wide 
area and from so many varying classes of mixed-breeds that it is 
difficult to decide upon any one pattern as being general. The 
authors warn, however, that their book is not an ethnographic 
treatise. It is really a book of travel written by persons on a 
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scientific mission. The scientific discussion of their collected data 
will appear later in monographic form and ‘‘correspondences’’ 
between bush and town Negroes and between these and other 
Negro groups found in the New World are ineluded in a memoir 
on the folk-lore of the town Negroes in Paramaribo, which is on 
the press. From these forthcoming productions, then, we may 
expect to learn ore of what the authors observed of the inner 
life of these people and their ability to analyze what they saw. 

Whatever may be the conclusion as to the value of what these 
authors have written or will write, the effort to study the Ameri- 
can Negro with a view to understanding better his background 
and finally the culture which he represents is indeed commend- 
able. It is a reflection on American scholarship that such efforts 
have been so long delayed. From the interest aroused by these 
productions others may be encouraged to find support for simi- 
lar undertakings. It is earnestly desired, too, that Negroes them- 
selves undertake such tasks inasmuch as, viewing the race from 
the inside, they can discover what persons of another race will 
never be able to see. 


Along This Way. By James Weldon Johnson. (New York: Viking 
Press, 1933. Pp. 330. Price $3.50.) 


Along This Way is an autobiography, the most recent volume 
produced by James Weldon Johnson. It has been well adver- 
tised and the indications are that the book has had a considerable 
sale. Some persons who have read the work have found in it all 
and even more than they expected. Others have been disap- 
pointed. The author’s personal white friend, a man well-known 
in the literary world himself, has evaluated this production rather 
highly, designating James Weldon Johnson himself as the great- 
est Negro now living. Another white reviewer with a profusion 
of adjectives contends that this book is all but marvelous. Un- 
fortunately the white man takes notice of only one Negro in the 
whole world; and, if he likes this particular man of African blood, 
he becomes to him the greatest of all Negroes. 

On the other hand, two distinguished Negro thinkers have esti- 
mated Along This Way to the contrary. One goes to the extreme 
of venting his spleen upon the author apparently for some per- 
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sonal reason growing out of a social clash, while the other critic 
found the book so generously charged with adulation that she 
could not finish the volume. It may be that these Negro critics 
admire some other writers’ productions more than they do the 
works from Johnson’s pen, or they do not accept the author’s 
point of view as to values. Both are of the opinion that the 
author takes himself too seriously. 

Along This Way, however, is a worth while production. We 
cannot agree, however, with emotional reviewers of either race who 
disparage a writer without adequate cause or flatter him with 
such superlatives as ‘‘our most scholarly author,’’ ‘‘the only 
historian,’’ ‘‘the greatest poet,’’ ‘‘the outstanding lawyer,’’ or 
‘‘the ablest thinker.’’ History in the present tense cannot be 
easily written, and it is unusually difficult to write history at 
all in the superlative degree. In our appraisal of men and 
events we must abstain from the use of ‘‘first’’ and ‘‘last’’ or 
the ‘‘only’’ and the ‘‘best.’’ 

This effort to designate persons and things as representing 
the alpha and omega has come down to us from a primitive 
period when the race did not have very much to its account. 
What the race has done and what it is now doing are so com- 
plicated that it is difficult to say now exactly what value an 
achievement will have a hundred years from today. I*or example, 
James Weldon Johnson’s service as Secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People is played up 
by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois as one of these claims to greatness; 
and yet Dr. Du Bois in estimating the work of the Negroes during 
the last generation, which includes that of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, actually brands it 
as an inglorious failure. What will the world say of this effort 
a century hence? 

This book sets forth in readable style the author’s experiences 
as an acceptable teacher, as an unsuccessful lawyer, and as a cir- 
ecumscribed functionary in the consular service of the United 
States in Central America. However, nothing in this book or in 
what persons have said about it brings out anything outstanding 
in these particular undertakings. Mr. Johnson’s contribution has 
been made as a writer of songs, and as a poet. He has to his 
credit two valuable collections of Negro spirituals, a useful book 
of American Negro verse, an interesting novel, three works of 
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poetry, and a valuable historical work. In this sphere he has 
been eminently successful. As a professor of Creative Literature 
at Fisk University he will doubtless direct others in this way. 

In spite of all the defects in this volume, the author has set an 
example which other Negroes of long and useful service should 
follow. Negroes are passing through a world which takes little 
notice of the race to which they belong. Upon the current litera- 
ture of their time race prejudice on the rostrum, on the stage, 
in the schoolroom, and in the press prevents Negroes from making 
a deep impression upon their biased contemporaries who record the 
present and interpret the past. If intelligent Negroes, then, do 
not leave some account of the impression the world makes upon 
them and the impression which they make upon it, the history 
of the race will be lost to generations unborn. While we do not 
need to be similarly motivated we must write memoirs and auto- 
biographies and many of them. Let the world in some way 
learn what the Negro has thought and felt and attempted and 
accomplished. 
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NOTES 


WiiuiAM Monroe TROTTER 


On April 7, 1934, passed away William Monroe Trotter, one of 
the most picturesque figures developed in the history of the Negro 
in the Western Hemisphere. He was born April 7, 1872, in Spring- 
field Township, Ohio, the son of James Monroe Trotter and Vir- 
ginia (Isaacs) Trotter. Eraly he went East. He obtained his sec- 
ondary education at the Hyde Park Grammar and High School, 
Hyde Park, Massachusetts. He then entered upon his collegiate 
work at Harvard University from which he was graduated in 1895 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts magna cum laude. The follow- 
ing year he obtained from that institution the degree of Master 
of Arts as a result of creditable post graduate work. In 1899 he 
married Geraldine Louise Pendel who proved to be his faithful 
companion throughout his trials. She died in 1924. 

Trotter began his career in 1897 as a real estate and mortgage 
broker in Boston, Massachusetts, and continued in this sphere until 
1906. The lost estate of his race so deeply moved him, however, 
that he could not continue his private business in face of the ery- 
ing need for a more aggressive leadership of his people. Trotter 
believed that he could do something to deliver the race from the 
throes of persecution which two generations after the general 
emancipation had gained sufficient momentum all but to deprive 
Negroes of their social, economic, civic, and political rights. To set 
forth his view on the needs of the hour and his program for com- 
bating these hostile forces, he brought out in 1901 The Guardian 
which he edited until the time of his death. He edited also publica- 
tions of the observance of the centennials of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Charles Sumner, and John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Trotter’s most popular service, however, was that as Secretary 
of the National Equal Rights League of which he was the founder 
and ardent promoter to the end of his career. This movement in 
spirit was about the same as the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; but, since reformers can never 
agree, these agencies did not closely cooperate and drifted in dif- 
ferent directions. Mr. Trotter’s organization, unfortunately, tend- 
ed to lose ground in favor of the more widely extended work of 
the other body, and when he died his adherents had dwindled to 
a numerically small following. 
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Trotter will be remembered for his undaunted spirit and moral 
courage. In his advocacy of justice and equality for the Negro 
he brooked no opposition and accepted no compromise. Proceed- 
ing in such militant fashion during the days when the large ma- 
jority of Negro race leaders were approaching their problems 
along diplomatic lines, Trotter tended to stand out as a man whom 
all admired but few dared to follow. Nevertheless, he fought on 
in his way down to the end of his career. He lived to see achieved 
some of the things whick he advocated although his entire pro- 
gram could not be carried out in the face of hostile whites op- 
posing the claims of terrorized Negroes. 

Some of the dramatic points in Trotter’s career deserve special 
attention. He led the fight against Roosevelt and Taft because of 
the dismissal of the Negro soldiers charged with firing upon 
Brownsville, Texas. He filed petitions and protested against the 
exhibit of the traducing moving picture known as the ‘‘Birth of 
a Nation,’’ and when these means failed he incited the Boston mul- 
titude to break up the show in violation of the law under which 
he was imprisoned. When segregation became the policy in the 
United States Civil Service he took up the cudgel as an invincible 
foe of any such discrimination by the Federal Government itself. 
He saw that, if the Federal Government took this position, there 
would be no hope in appealing to this agency for the redress of 
grievances from the discrimination imposed by local governments. 
Pressing this claim before Woodrow Wilson who gave him an 
audience in 1915, he so infuriated the President with the manner 
in which he advocated equality and justice that Wilson abruptly 
terminated the conference. 

Undaunted, however, Trotter pressed on with his fight for con- 
sideration of the Negro in the new social order ushered in by 
‘‘making the world safe for democracy’’ during the World War. 
He insisted that the Negro soldiers who had given their lives for 
this principle on the battle fields of France had thereby made good 
the claims of their race to the blessings of democracy. Setting forth 
this view at the meeting of the National Liberty Congress in 
December, 1918, he was encouraged to carry the fight to Europe 
itself. He believed that if the Negroes did not receive consideration 
from the United States they might be heard by European nations 
who appreciated their service during the international conflict. For 
this reason, when he was prohibited from going to Europe as a 
representative of the colored people of America, he disguised him. 
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self as a laborer, worked on a ship, and thus reached the World 
Peace Conference in Paris in 1919. There Trotter succeeded in 
filing a petition before that body, but because of international com- 
plications these representatives did not have the courage to take 
up the grievances of the Negro. Later he secured a hearing be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate 
regarding an additional clause in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations to protect the rights of the Negro. 

Trotter spoke also in behalf of the all-comprehending program of 
the Equal Rights League before President Warren G. Harding in 
1922. He had other conferences at the White House in 1923 to urge 
legislation against lynching. In 1924 he offered also a petition for 
the release of the colored soldiers who had been charged with 
participating in a riot in Houston during the World War. Upon 
President Hoover also he urged the necessity for a federal anti- 
lynching law. Trotter kept the cause of the Negro before the peo- 
ple of the country by memorializing state legislatures and the 
Congress of the United States. 

We can clearly see then, that, on the whole, Trotter’s method of 
dealing with the problems of the Negro was very much like that 
of the abolitionists. He saw the trouble as a development wholly 
from without. He did not contemplate an effort to stimulate the 
development of the Negro from within. This method probably 
never appealed to him, for he was bitterly opposed to the policy of 
Booker T. Washington. He persistently attacked this educational 
reformer in his columns and finally suffered the humiliation of be- 
ing punished in Boston for having tried to break up a meeting at 
which Booker T. Washington was making an address in the fur- 
therance of his work. For this reason most whites ‘‘interested’’ in 
the Negro bitterly denounced Trotter, and he lost support among 
certain Negroes who believed in his purposes but could not ap- 
prove his methods. 

In all that Trotter said and did, however, there was the ring of 
sincerity. He was willing to suffer for the cause to which he de- 
voted practically all of his useful years, and he endured poverty 
rather than sacrifice his ideals. This man, then, deserves a con- 
spicuous place in the history of the Negro, in the social history of 
all mankind. In the years to come when men will have shuffled off 
their greed, haughtiness and selfishness William Monroe Trotter 
will be given a high rating because he was a servant of the truth, 
a martyr in the cause of human freedom. 





